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CHANGEABLE SILK AND LACE DRESS. 


Tue skirt of this dress is of changeable red and black silk, veil 
ed by a second skirt of black lace, which is gathered over it in 
straight folds. The smooth basque is of changeable silk, orna- 
mented with a palm-leaf trimming of jet passementerie on the 
front and back, and around the lower edge, where it terminates in 
a fringe. High puffs of lace trim the shoulders, and also the neck 
and sleeves. 
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When the children were three years old, the boys had a piece of 
white stuff put on the crown of their heads, and round the girls’ 
waists a fine cord was tied, from the front of which dangled a small 
shell; to remove these things was considered shameful until after 
the baptism, which took place when the children were twelve 
years old, 

Among the ancient Egyptians there were five days of the year 
salled Epact, and considered very inauspicious. Strange to say, 
precisely the same thing existed among the people of Yucatan, and 











The priest sat on the stool in the middle of the yard, having be- 
fore him a brazier and some ground corn and incense. 

One by one the children went to him and received a little corn 
and incense, which they threw into the brazier. Then the brazier, 
the rope that had surrounded the yard, and a eup of wine were 
given to a man who took them beyond the limits of the town; he 
was particularly cautioned not to drink the wine or look behind 
him on his way back. 


With that the devil was supposed to be 
cast out. 














Fig. 1.—Cuaxeeasie Sirk anp Lace Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


BAPTISM IN AMERICA BEFORE THE 
SPANISH CONQUEST. 
J HEN the Spaniards first arrived in Yucatan they were as- 
tonished to find people living in well-regulated communi- 
ties, and practicing certain rites that they thought were only known 
to Christians, confession and baptism, for instance, though not in 
precisely the same form. 

Father Landa, second bishop of Yucatan, wrote a work called 
Las Cosas de Yucatan (the things of Yucatan), wherein he record- 
ed many interesting details concerning those people, and he gives 
a minute description of the baptismal rite, that he asserts was 
practiced in no other part of America. The Maya word for bap- 
tism is Zihil, so the aborigines called it, and it means to be born 
again. 
































at the same time of the year too. The Epact of the Egyptians, 
1322 B.c., fell on the 15th of July, and the Ulobol Kin of the Mayas 
fell on July 11, lasting till the 16th. This is a curious coincidence, 
and we mention it becanse Landa informs us that the Mayas were 
very careful not to baptize on those unlucky days. 

The parents and those who were to take part in the ceremony 
had to fast for three days. A large yard was made very clean and 
spread with fresh leaves, then all the children who were to be bap- 
tized assembled there, the girls on one side, each in the care of an 
old woman, and the boys on the other side, in charge of a man. 

To cast the devil out of the place the priest put a small stool in 
the four corners of the yard, and on them sat four old men who 
were to assist the priest. These men were called Chaces, and a 
rope was stretched from one to the other, inclosing the children, 
whose parents were then allowed to enter, stepping over the rope. 


Fig. 2.—CHANGEABLE SILK AND 




















Lace Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


As soon as the man had started on his errand the vard was swept, 
and again spread with leaves, of a different tree, called Copé ; wax 
candles were brought, and the priest went to put on his robes em- 
broidered with feathers of various colors, and edged with larger 
feathers, while from beneath the cloak hung many colored ribbons 
reaching to the ground. On his head he wore a mitre, also em- 
broidered with feathers. He had a small hisopo (sprinkling 
brush) made of wood exquisitely carved; the hairs of the brush 
were made of shreds of serpent tails. 

Landa laughs at the dignity of the priest, who, he says, came 
forth with as much solemnity as a pope would manifest in crown- 
ing an emperor. 

The Chaces then tied white cloths on the children’s heads, and 
asked the elder ones if they had committed any sin; if they had, 


they confessed, and were separated from the others. The priest 
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then ordered every one to be quiet, and he blessed 
and sprinkled the children; then he gave a cer- 
tain bone to a man elected by the parents, and 
with it he tapped each child on the forehead nine 
times; then dipped it in liquid and rubbed it on 
their face and between their fingers and toes, all 
keeping silence meanwhile; the liquid was made 
of certain flowers, and ground cacao dissolved in 
water foundin a plant. Afterward the priest re- 
moved the white cloths from the children’s heads, 
as well as small white cotton tippets put on their 
shoulders for the occasion. These were trimmed 
on the edge with bright feathers and cacao beans 
that were gathered by the Chaces, An assistant 
then brought a bunch of flowers, and a pipe that 
they were in the habit of smoking, and with it 
they rapped every child nine times, making them 
also smoke the pipe and smell the flowers. Then 
they collected the food brought by the mothers 
and gave a little to each child. 

The Chaces next took a cup of Balché (the bev- 
erage of the gods), offering it to the gods, and 
begging them to receive it as a gift from the chil- 
dren; they summoned another assistant, called 
Cay-yum (the fish lord), and he had to drink all 
the Balché without stopping. 

Now the mother of each girl takes from her 
waist the cord that has a shell suspended from it, 
and the removal of it leaves them at liberty to 
contract matrimony when they please. They are 
then dismissed ; and the boys, having had the piece 
of white cloth taken from the crown of their head, 
are likewise free to go. 

Afterward those invited had a banquet, but the 
parents of the newly baptized scrupulously fasted 
nine days longer. An abstinence that greatly 
troubled them was to go without salt and pepper. 


*“ Harper's Youne Prorre can not fail to delight 


young people, for whom its contents are specially and 
carefully selected.”—Court Circular, London. 


-HARPER’S YOUNG PIOPLE, 
An I.i.ustreaten Werekty. 


The number for August 11 opens with a pie- 
ture entitled “ The Musie Lesson,” accompanied 
by a poem by Marcaret JOHNSON. 

An illustration by Jessix SnePHerd and a poem 
by Kirk Munror, which bears the title of 


“THE HERO AND THE DAISIES,” 


are of surpassing interest at this time. They tell 
the pathetic story of how little children carried 
handfuls of daisies, which they had gathered on 
the slopes of Mount McGregor, to Genera GRant 
during the last days of his illness. 

A poem on another subject of great interest at 
this season is entitled “ Farmer Brown and the 
Fresh-air Fund.” It is by Mary D. Bure. 

The second part thee Violet” brings that story to 
Karuerine D. McItvaine, a new writer 
of juvenile Jiction, contributes a humorous story 
called “Captain Kidd.” Mrs. Lucy C. Litt 
takes her readers on an excursion “ In the Country 
of King Arthur.” 


a ck me, 





SUBSCRIPTION Price, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harprr’s Youre Prorir 


will be sent on receipt of Sour cents in postage 
stamps. 
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(Our next number will contain a Parrern- 
SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lapiks’ 
and CuiLpren’s Eanty Avromn Costumes; Lapis’ 
Caps, Dressina Sacques, Comping Manties, and 
Unprr-Wear of all kinds ; Fuonence NIGHTINGALE 
Jackets; Invatips’ Tastes; Kinbroidered Table 
Covers ; Me nding and Waste-puper Baskets, etc., 
ele. ; with choice literary and artistic attractions. 


AIRS OF THE ORIENT. 

FENHE fan which, at this season of the 

year, is so indispensable to many, would 
seem to have been from early times almost 
a natural attribute of man and woman in 
every hot country. But although of an- 
cient use, the record of its ancientness is 
nevertheless comparatively modern. It is 
to be seen, to be sure, on the sculptures of 
Persepolis; and representations of the The- 
ban kings give it borne by their attendants, 
serving as standards in battle aud as com- 
forts in peace. The Egyptian priests used 
the wings of birds for fans, in so far as they 
required fans, which could hardly have been 
in the black shade of the recesses of their 
mighty temples; and five hundred years be- 
fore the beginning of our own era the fan 
was used in Greece, and made of peacock 
plumes as soon as peacocks were brought 
from the far East; bat in most instances it 
was carried and used by servants for the 
benefit of their owners, and not by those in- 
dividuals themselves. The Roman ladies 
adopted them at an early period, slaves 
waving them to and fro behind their chairs, 
and they made them of strips of perfumed 
wood, and of wings and tufts of feathers. 
Once a part of the appanage of the Egyp- 
tian priest, as also of the Greek, that use of 
them is still continued in Rome, after a way, 
by the huge peacock fans carried by the at- 
tendauts of the Pope, and it still survives 





also in the forms of the modern Greek 
Church, where the deacon carries one as a 
matter of ritual ceremony. Its use must, 
moreover, have extended to Mexico at an 
early day, as MONTEZUMA rendered a tribute 
of three fans of feather flowers with golden 
sticks to his Spanish conqueror. 

Perhaps the first use of the fan by indi- 
viduals for their own comfort was in China, 
where, for a long time, no gentleman has 
felt his toilette complete without one. News 
has been often published by means of the 
fan both there and in Japan, the news be- 
ing made to constitute a part of its orna- 
ment; and it is interesting that from the 
primitive home of the fan, as we have it, 
should come now the main portion of the 
multitudinous fans that cool the air at the 
present day. In China itself the fan now 
most in use is a very cheap one of bamboo 
and lacquer, although the fan of state there 
is of the same semicircular form, slightly 
pointed at the top, that the old Greeks had 
made their own. In the Japanese islands 
fans are the rewards of scholarship; and a 
Japanese gentleman lifts his fan, as a Euro- 
pean lifts his hat, in acknowledgment of 
greeting. Ouly Spanish ladies approach the 
Orientals in the use of the fan, and they are 
said to have the power of carrying on a con- 
versation with its flirting and folding. Most 
of us have seen the Japanese jugglers scat- 
tering their cards and bringing them to- 
gether again with the currents of air made 
scientifically by the motion of their fan, 
throwing bits of torn paper into the air, 
and waving them into the shapes of butter- 
flies and birds with the same slow airy move- 
ments, or balancing themselves aloft on the 
tight-repe and trapeze, and coolly waving 
their huge fans up and down, as if they trod 
upon a drawing-room carpet; and seeing 
them, we explain our own awkwardness by 
saying that these Orientals had the fan 
thousands of years before we did. 

In the medieval days of Italy fans began 
to be made of great beauty and costliness, 
of parrots’ wings and tails, and eagle fea- 
thers, with sticks and handles of gold and 
ivory. The folding fan was the develop- 
ment of these medieval fans, and was 
brought to France by that daughter of lux- 
ury, CATHERINE DE’ MEDICcI. It soon 
came an object to waste a duchy on, made 
of silk, and set with precious stones, and 
adorned by paintings from the hands of 
the best artists of the day. A fan set with 
brilliants was given to Queen ELIZABETH 
on some day of ceremony, and at her death 
she possessed twenty-seven of them, many 
of corresponding worth. The Empress Ev- 
GENIE also had a fancy in this direction, 
and in her dressy days her fans of price 
numbered thirty-four. 

An exhibition of fans alone is something 
very well worth one’s while to see, for 
art and mechanism there combine in their 
daintiest forms, and the beauty of individu- 
al specimens is often marvellous. But of 
whatever the fan is made, however it is or- 
namented, and from wheresoever it comes, 
when the thermometer has passed the 
eighties, and our blood boils along the veins 
like liquid fire, we feel like Sancho Panza 
when he blessed the man that invented 
sleep. Blessed be the man of old who in- 
vented fans! There are places and situa- 
tions where life would be insupportable 
without them; aud they not only mimic 
the airs of heaven with the breath they 
bring, but they fill the pauses of conversa- 
tion, they display emotion, they hide blush- 
es; and can sentient beings do more? And 
what a gap in the world do they fill when 
lending themselves to the purposes of deco- 
ration, spread open and pinned in place, and 
deftly accenting picture or mirror or door, 
four of them making a wheel on a blank 
wall, one of them preventing vacancy, sup- 
plying often the place of impossible pic- 
tures, and making themselves accessory to 
lovely furnishings! 


be- 





DINNER. 


‘TJQERHAPS there is no more popular daily 

repast than the dinner, whether it be 
the day-laborer’s simple stew or corned 
beef and vegetables, or the millionaire’s 
elaborate refection of interminable courses 
and wines, to which every zone has contrib- 
uted, whether served in delf and pewter or 
in “ blue china” and Venetian glass. So true 
is it that dinner no less than music “ hath 
power to soothe the savage breast,” it is un- 
deniable that there are people of whom it is 
not safe to ask a favor till after that haleyon 
hour, which has a magie potency to change 
the whole disposition of many, for the time, 
to impart generous impulses and a glow 
of infinite good-nature, partly, no doubt, 
because it increases the circulation. One 
san make shift to omit breakfast, and con- 
sider supper a superfluity on a pinch; but 
dinner seems to be the natural and reason- 
able expectation and demand of the human 
heart as well as of the human stomach. 





The chief charm is due, perhaps, to the fact 
that at this hour all the family assemble to- 
gether and discuss their affairs, air their 
opinions without let or hinderance, and ex- 
change experiences. Breakfast being a more 
movable feast, one comes earlier and another 
later, informality isin excess, and the stupe- 
faction of sleep has hardly exhaled from the 
faculties; one has not yet got into harness 
and established pleasant and social relations 
with the day and the hour, it may be; at 
dinner we have got into the swim of things, 
and invite our friends to share our hospital- 
ity, it having always been deemed a greater 
compliment to ask another to dine than to 
sup, While breakfast invitations are so rare 
as to be almost phenomenal. Breakfast is 
more private, perhaps, and can be taken in 
bed or in demi-toilette, but dinner is con- 
vivial and ceremonious, if one pleases, de- 
mands dress, aud one’s highest spirits and 
best appetite. Is it not dinner that has 
evoked some of the most brilliant repar- 
tees, the finest bonmots, the keenest humor ? 
A witticisin at breakfast would be almost as 
much out of place as a bowl of punch; it 
would not harmonize with the severe sim- 
plicity of coffee and buttered toast; like 
claret, the mot should follow the soup, and 
prepare the mental appetite for the heavier 
intellectual repast. Dinner means relaxa- 
tion, a festival and dress-parade ; it is a pan- 
acea which will establish all the conditions 
of health that the perplexities of the worka- 
day have put out of balance; it has its ws- 
thetic aspect,and is as essential for the 
well-being of society as libraries and col- 
leges, picture - galleries and musicales. It 
was once thought that a poor appetite was 
a recommendation to heaven; a hearty one 
is now the best recommendation for a hero- 
ine, aud she who has not a genius for din- 
ner need not aspize to the situation. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
WOMEN’S INFLUENCE ON JITERARY 
STYLE. 


\ E are fortunate in having from one of the 

masters of French literature, Fontenelle, 
a felicitous statement of what women had contrib- 
uted up to his time, through men, in the formation 
of literary style; and though the statement was 
made more than a century ago, and made for 
Frenchmen, it still has in it much truth for all 
manner of men. Fontenelle, it should be remem- 
bered, died in 1757, within a month of completing 
his hundred years, and without the slightest im- 
pairing of his vivacity and keenness of mind. His 
bodily powers had suffered just enough to make 
him apologize at ninety-five for not stooping to 
pick up a lady’s fan with quite the agility of 
eighty years; but his very infirmities, such as 
they were, were only material for witticisms ; and 
he remarked when dying, “I am not in pain, but 
I am troubled with a sort of difficulty in existing” 
(Je ne souffre pas, mais je sens une certaine diffi- 
culté détre). And this vivacious old man, who 
had seen the flowering and fruitage of the litera- 
ture of a century, gave this as his opinion about 
the comparative contributions of the two sexes: 
“For solidity of reasoning, force, and depth, men 
alone are sufficient [i xe faut que des hommes]. 
For a natural elegance [une élégance naive], for a 
fine and piquant simplicity, for the delicate ree- 
ognition of the proprieties, and for a certain flow- 
er of wit [une certaine fleur d’esprit], you must 
have men who have been polished by the society 
of women.” 

It was, to be sure, Fontenelle who said on an- 
other occasion that there were three things which 
he had always loved very much without knowing 
anything about them—music, poetry, and women ; 
yet here he showed that he knew something of 
women, at least in their influence on men. As 
a member of the famous French Academy, the 
“Forty Immortals”—on his election among whom 
he pleased himself with the thought that there 
were now only thirty-nine men in France who 
were wiser than himself—he had reason to recog- 
nize what women had done for French literature. 
The Académie itself, the chief literary association 
of the world, grew indirectly out of an associa- 
tion of women. When in 1600 the beautiful 
Catherine de’ Pisani was married to the Marquis 
de Rambouillet, and changed the name of the 
great mansion which had borne her Italian mo- 
ther’s name to that of Hétel de Rambouillet, she 
there began a series of literary receptions which 
lasted half a century, and have been the model 
of all such gatherings ever since. There Cor- 
neille read his tragedies previously to their pub- 
lic representation, and Bossuet preached there 
his first sermon. Out of the conversations at the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, in the desire to create 
something a little more solid, grew the meet- 
ings of literary men which Cardinal Richelieu or- 
ganized into the French Academy. Thongh this 
was wholly a masculine body, its first prize was 
awarded to an essay by a woman, Mademoiselle 
De Seudéry, and its great work, the French Dic- 
tionary, was initiated by a literary body of some 
eight hundred ladies, known as the Précieuses, 
and afterward satirized by Moliére. They had 
two aims—to drive out indelicate expressions, in 
which for a time they succeeded, and to reform 
French spelling so that words should be spelled 
as they were pronounced. At one of their liter- 
ary meetings Madame Leroi told M. Leclerc, then 
secretary of the Academy, that all French spell- 
ing needed to be simplified, and he accordingly 
took a pen, while the ladies proceeded to make 
out @ long list of words, which is still preserved, 





anticipating the very changes that at last, un- 
der Voltaire, came to be generally accepted, and 
determined the modern French spelling. Alas! 
English spelling still awaits the eight hundred 
women who shall bring it back to common-sense. 

Since Fontenelle’s day women have begun to 
show what they could do personally in the way 
of literary style, besides acting through men. 
With George Sand and George Eliot to represent 
their sex, it is clear that woman’s contribution is 
now direct as well as indirect, With the advance 
of higher education and the incentive of maga- 
zine opportunities, we may gradually expect re- 
sults such as these two fine writers only prefigure. 
When we consider how rare in printed literature 
are the qualities we often find in women’s letters— 
the wit, the grace, the daring, the incisiveness, 
the “lyric glimpses”—it is certain that there is 
more to come hereafter from that direction. The 
elaborate descriptions of nature or society in the 
literary man’s book are often not half so good as 
the dashing delineations of the same thing in his 
wife’s correspondence, from which he perhaps 
drew his materials. I still remember with a fra- 
ternal pride which was, I fear, a substitute for all 
shame, that the one passage which was applaud- 
ed in my Commencement oration on leaving col- 
lege was contributed by my elder sister. Perhaps 
if all college boys made similar confessions, we 
should get some additional light as to the influ- 
ence of women on style. 

Nor is it altogether a disadvantage to litera- 
ture, I suspect, that women have been kept out 
of academic education while it was narrow and 
pedantic, and are now being admitted to it after 
it has become more truly liberal. An extremely 
clever woman, Mrs, Mary Astell, who wrote A De- 
Sense of the Female Sex nearly two centuries ago 
(1697) in England, puts this point in a very live- 
ly way. “Ihave often thought,” she says, “ that 
the not teaching Women Latin and Greek was an 
advantage to them, if it were rightly consider’d, 
and might be improv'd to a great length. For 
Girles after they can Read and Write (if they be 
of any Fashion) are taught such things as take 
not up their whole time, and not being suffer’d 
to move about at liberty as Boys, are furnish’d 
among other Toys with Books, such as Romances, 
Novels, Plays, and Poems, which though they read 
carelessly only for Diversion, yet unawares to 
them give ’em very early a considerable Com- 
mand both of Words and Sense; which are fur- 
ther improved by their making and receiving 
Visits with their Mothers, which gives them be- 
times the opportunity of imitating, conversing 
with, and knowing the manner and address of 
older Persons.” (Defense, ete., p. 57.) 

T. W. H. 





SARATOGA OF TO-DAY. 


fPXHERE is but one Saratoga in this country ; 

there are few as important watering-places 
in the world. It has always had in the history 
of the United States a unique position as at once 
the centre of summer pleasure, and one of the 
most healthful of spas. 

In the early days of the republic the South and 
the North all met at Saratoga and the neighbor- 
ing Ballston Spa. It was the matrimonial mart. 
The Southerner saved up his cotton crop money 
and the Northerner told forth his carefully earn- 
ed dollars to spend them at Saratoga, The coun- 
try gentleman had the horses put to the family 
carriage, and rolled off to Saratoga; and as for 
the city of New York, Saratoga was its villeggia- 
tura, its summer home. 

A hotel would burn up now and then, but it 
was speedily rebuilt; a spring would give out, or 
gain an unsavory reputation from a rival; but 
the ball rolled on, and it was the business of cer- 
tain New York belles to have a toilette of irre- 
proachable elegance for Saratoga, if they did no- 
thing else all the year round. Then came the 
desire for exclusiveness, which seems to follow a 
certain phase of civilization; and the complaint 
that Saratoga was getting vulgar, that diamonds 
and brocade were “ worn in the morning,” that 
“anybody” could get on at the hotels, ete., etc., 
became a sort of national hymn, and there was a 
stampede. Newport became the home of the 
fashionable, and Saratoga was vulgar! The war 
seemed to finish it by taking away from it the 
element of Southern fashion, and for a few 
years Saratoga was out of the world. Then 
came another grand wave of popularity—great 
hotels of extraordinary splendor went up “like 
an exhalation.” Aladdin’s palace was repeated 
several times; the race-course added its attrac- 
tion; and another animal than the horse (com- 
monly called the tiger) began to add to the at- 
tractions of the great spa. A notorious club- 
house rivalled the Kursaal gaming-rooms at Baden- 
Baden, and the morning dews fell on the heated 
brow of the desperate gamblers as they met thie 
early invalid on his way to the healing Bethesda. 
Fashion again fluttered her delicate wings on the 
piazzas; the great political conventions met on 
this convenient camping ground; religious and 
scientific bodies gave each other greeting there. 
It was the scene of many a boat-race, and it was 
gay and amusing. No one came away from Sara- 
toga with the conviction that dullness was the 
order of the day. 

This was especially the case during the years 
of the decade just finished. We may say from 
1873 to 1883 Saratoga, although not exclusive, was 
filled with all sorts of agreeable and representa- 
tive people, and was undeniably amusing. 

Now, with its thousands and thousands of 
guests, with its unrivalled hotels, with its delicious 
bands of music, with its diversified amusements, 
its lines of beautiful cottages, its balls, hops, and 
races, its gay men and betting men, its well-dress- 
ed women, its pleasure parks and its drives, its 
perfectly kept streets, its brilliant shops, Saratoga 
is called “dull.” Its belles declare that the ball- 
rooms are empty; that it was more agreeable 
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when people danced in the parlors ; that there is 
no place of meeting “ any one you know” ; that it 
is no longer attractive at Moon’s ; and the waiters 
at Moon’s—those dark-eyed and patient slaves of 
the Fried Potato Ring—are loud in their denun- 
ciations of the decadence of the ancient régime. 
Thus one feels the public pulse. 

What does it mean? No one at the races, no 
one in the ball-room, no one in the parlors. Thou- 
sands wandering thus aimlessly about, as at Sara- 
toga, do not amuse each other, they oppress the 
ordinary observer. 

The great need of Saratoga is centralization. 
It is suffering from being too big. It is a great 
headless, and therefore floundering, monster, like 
the Great Kastern without its steering capacity. 
Its grandeur and its attractions, its crowds and 
its pleasures, should be brought into one focus. 
It should photograph itself daily in a Casino, 
We have proved at Newport and at Long Branch 
that this European institution can be American- 
ized and introduced in our midst. 

A lawn tennis court, where the best players 
would be a perpetual amusement to the lookers- 
on, and something to look forward to for those 
who are lovers of the game, should be added, 
as at Newport, to the Casino grounds, A little 
theatre for the performance of private theatric- 
als, the constant employment of the best pro- 
fessionals, as at the European casinos, should 
also be provided, Americans, who are almost 
ready to a fault to do everything which pays, 
should certainly have thought of this before. 

“Let me be amused,” is the prayer of the busy 
man (or woman) who goes to a watering-place, 
leaving behind him the overoccupied American 
life. Now at Homburg, at Baden, at Carlsbad, 
and at Aix-les-Bains there is always amusement 
provided, The Casino is always open; it is al- 
ways attractive; the reading-rooms furnish forth 
the papers and the pictorials in all languages ; 
its little theatre has always a good company ; its 
music is of the very best. Every one tries to 
help make it more gay. And in Europe people 
are not afraid to speak to each other. 

But at Saratoga, at one of the grandest hotels, 
where the well-dressed company are all seated 
around to listen to the music, no lady speaks to 
another: all is as silent as the grave. “I have 
not been introduced,” would be the excuse if 
one were demanded. 

This is not necessary at a watering-place in 
Europe. A marchioness could lean across her 
neighbor’s chair, chat pleasantly of the music, 
the scenery, the flowers, nor ask at all for her 
neighbor’s pedigree. In this and in many other 
respects the European spa has the advantage. 

The old Beau Nash system, prevalent at Bath, 
of a master of ceremonies, some one to introduce 
people, is perhaps incompatible with the free- 
dom of our nineteenth-century civilization ; but 
it would be very well for Saratoga if it had some 
amiable, well-bred, and courteous hostesses who 
would take the lead, and in a generous manner 
introduce the shy and bring forward the weak. 
This was done in the old days by various women 
of fashion, notably Mrs. Rush, of Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Charles Augustus Davis, 
Mrs. Pringle, of South Carolina, and many oth- 
ers. There were those who did not find favor in 
the eyes of these ladies, and they were not al- 
ways praised in the gates, but they added very 
much to the gayety nevertheless, 

No women dress so beautifully as Americans. 
The toilettes at Saratoga would be considered 
overfine at any European watering-place. It 
seems a pity that they are not to be better seen, 
and therefore appreciated. An American woman, 
however, dresses well to please herself. She is 
not dependent on her audience, which is vastly 
to her credit. 

Saratoga differs from European watering- 
places in having no grand éablissement, no ther- 
mal centre, no regular “ cure.”” With such a re- 
markable combination of mineral waters, it should 
have its regular and authorized physicians, and 
its baths, and its “course.” People now wildly 
drink of every spring or of all springs, and fall 
ill. There is no such severe regimen as at Carls- 
bad, for instance, where a person is restricted in 
diet and put on a regular course. The waters 
are very powerful at Saratoga, and one comes 
away none the better for an indiscriminate use of 
sulphur, iron, chalk, chloride of sodium, and other 
saline waters. Taken under the wise direction 
of a doctor, these might all be more or less ben- 
eficial. Now the vast attractions of Saratoga are 
half lost, it would seem, on the crowd by a lack 
of two or three very small and very easily rem- 
edied defects. 

Any one who has been at Richfield Springs will 
remember how much gayer it is than Saratoga. 
It has good hotels, no doubt, and lovely scenery, 
but it has not one-half or one-third the luxury 
or the possibility of gayety which the larger wa- 
tering-place possesses; yet perhaps because of 
its greater simplicity and its lesser size the little 
home of three thousand visitors is gayer than 
the monster village of forty thousand. Saratoga 
calls itself a village, but it seems to the visitor 
larger than Turin. 

It is a healthful and beautiful spot. Its pines 
are unrivalled for size and beauty. They seem to 
other trees what Cooper’s Indian is to the degen- 
erate half-breed. It is a charming combination— 
Pocahontas at the court—this sylvan charm of 
the forest primeval—as one drives in a modern 
victoria, in one of Worth’s dresses, through these 
splendid pine forests, or watches the sentinel tree 
by the light of modern fire-works. There is the 
same charm at Baden-Baden, where the Black 
Forest waits to refresh the jaded child of plea- 
sure. The heroine of Miss Ferrier’s novel of 
Marriage said that she liked society because it 
was full of roses and green trees. That would 
seem to be a prophetic vision of Saratoga, and 
we are all of us fond of the combination. 

It is not likely that Saratoga will ever cease to 
draw crowds to its healing springs. All people 














can not afford a villa at Newport; all do not wish 
to enter that villa life where a snub or a failure 
is so dismally sure to influence the future of a 
young aspirant for fashion. Saratoga is the plea- 
sure-ground of the nation. All do not yet feel 
able to own one of those villas at Long Branch, 
which stretch now in unbroken succession for 
thirty miles down the Atlantic coast. Thousands 
of our fellow-creatures have not yet tasted the 
delights of Bar Harbor; and hundreds who have, 
of people of lesser taste, detest it. These unfor- 
tunates must be lodged somewhere, and Saratoga, 
a blooming, buxom daughter of old Dutch “ Nieuw 
Amsterdam,” stands at her vast portals to wel- 
come them all, A thousand pities if they find 
her dull! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN DRESS GOODS. 
NEW BOUCLE WOOLLENS. 

‘eae the summer is still in its glory, mer- 

chants have already received their first in- 
stallments of autumn and winter dress goods. 
Woollen stuffs of a plain color promise to re- 
main in favor for street and walking costumes in 
preference to the silks, satins, and velvets that 
are reserved for house toilettes. The novelty in 
these is the introduction of bouclé effects, having 
curled loops of the fabric woven in stripes, palms, 
or other figures as borders, or else covering the 
entire surface of the cloth; in the latter case the 
material resembles Astrakhan cloths, but is much 
lighter and less shaggy. Bouclé jersey stuffs 
with soft loops covering a webbed surface are 
commended for basques and jackets to be worn 
with skirts of plain diagonal wool that are bor- 
dered with bands of the bouclé stuff; these new 
rough-surfaced jersey goods are very warm- 
looking, and are so full and thick that they will be 
becoming to slight figures, because they will add 
to the apparent size. In many other new fab- 
rics bouclé stripes are seen; for instance, the 
winter canvas stuffs—like the étamine of the 
summer, yet closely woven to form a smooth sur- 
face—have along one selvedge two rows of 
large palm leaves in bouclé loops to serve as a 
border ; there are also bison serges, with wide di- 
agoual lines for part of the dress, to be worn over 
a skirt of the same that has dashes of bouclé mo- 
hair all over it, giving a thick-looking and shaggy 
fabric for the skirt of thedress. Bayadere bou- 
clé stripes are also shown for the skirt and vests 
of plain serges. Camel’s-hair serges are shown 
in fine qualities, soft yet rough on the surface, 
like the bison cloths now worn; these come ina 
dark plain color, and in mixtures of a dark color 
with black, such as red with black, and green or 
blue with black, while brown, drab, and sage 
colors are dashed with red or blue. These fab- 
rics are also shown with frisé figures, palms, and 
stripes, or with a frisé border near one selvedge ; 
they come in double widths, forty-eight inches 
wide, and are to be had in black as well as in 
colors. Plomb, or lead-color, dark green, marine 
blue, and russet brown are the colors most large- 
ly represented, and these stuffs will be used for 
the early autumn travelling dresses about which 
correspondents are already making inquiries. 

DESIGNS FOR WOOL DRESSES, 

Hints were given last week of the plainness 
with which English tailors are designing new 
wool dresses, with double or second skirts and 
plain lower skirts. The shaggy fabrics described 
above will be used as a wide band at the foot of 
a plain skirt, or else the entire skirt may be of 
the rough-surfaced goods ; this skirt will be plain- 
ly finished without even a dépassant, or foot pleat- 
ing, so that nothing unnecessary may be added to 
the weight. The long over-skirt may fall in 
pleats from the waist down, with an open space 
on one side or both, or else it may be plain in 
front, with merely pleats behind; it is then 
caught up high and in careless fashion on one 
side, or it may be drawn up alike on both sides, 
and held by a velvet loop or a strap and buckle. 
The tendency is toward straight back draperies 
that are made sufficiently full and bouffant by 
the tournure beneath them. It is said that the 
exaggerated tournures introduced by English wo- 
men are fast being abandoned by them, and their 
winter dresses will show a return to more grace- 
ful flowing drapery. Both single and double 
breasted basques will be worn again. Vests will 
be retained, but will be greatly diversified, being 
visible in some cases only in the lower part of the 
corsage, while in others only a short plastron at 
the top will be used inside of the notched collars 
that are copied from masculine garments, 

Polonaises are to be revived, as they have been 
long out of use, and all the changes have been 
rung on basques and coats. The soft camel’s- 
hair serges and diagonals will be used for long 
and stately redingotes,to be worn over shaggy 
cloth skirts. One of the new wool stuffs has 
diagonal lines woven in double rows that are so 
wide and so prominent that they resemble sou- 
tache braid applied in bias rows; this is the re- 
sult of the furore for braid trimmings that has 
prevailed for two or three seasons, but which it 
is predicted will soon be over; these heavy diag- 
onal cloths are to be used for redingotes, basques, 
and jackets, with borders and large buttons of 
fur as trimmings. 


SILKS, VELVET, AND PLUSH. 


Faille francaise and other soft repped silks, 
such as Bengaline and Sicilienne, will be used 
for autumn dresses, and in combination with vel- 
vet and plush for the winter. Veloutine is a 
name given to the softest of these new repped 
silks with a rich yet dull lustre like that on velvet. 
Both plain and figured velvets are shown for 
dresses, while very large frisé figures are seen on 
the cloaking velvets. Black and seal brown are 
the colors for velvet cloaks, with some of the 
darkest plomb or lead shades. Smaller figures 





of frisé or curled velvet and the closer uncut 
velvet figures are on grounds of faille francaise 
to be used for dresses in combination with plain 
velvet or plain faille. Contrasts of colors are 
seen in these designs, such as red on Chartreuse 
green, blue with Havana brown, red with écru, 
and drab with blue. Plombé-color is most suc- 
cessful in monotone, showing two or three shades 
of one color, or else in combination with black. 
Arabesques, scrolls, and curved figures generally, 
are on these corded silks and velvets. Plush is 
also imported again in tartan plaids, in stripes, 
dotted with gilt or lead as if beaded, and in the 
ribbed cross lines called ploughed plush. 
AUTUMN MILLINERY. 

Felt, velvet, and tinsel embroideries are the 
leading features of the earliest autumn millinery, 
while the novelty that is seen in all kinds of ma- 
terials for the milliner’s use is the combination 
of wool with silk goods. This last followed nat- 
urally on the success of uniting cotton and wool 
with better goods, as in the canvas fabrics worn 
during the summer, and is the legitimate result 
of using wool in summer laces, Illustrations of 
this are shown in ribbons with a stripe of wool, 
a stripe of plush, and a satin or faille stripe; or 
else open wool stripes like the angora laces in 
colors have a gilt thread wrought through them, 
and are between velvet stripes in bonnet ribbons, 
while “ piece goods” for making the bonnet have 
a wool foundation-like cloth, or they are in lace 
patterns with embroidery in tinsel threads all 
over the surface. Wool braids a fourth of an 
inch wide are plaited in basket patterns with 
many gilt threads forming cross bars, and this 
fabric is to be used for the crown or the brim of 
the bonnet in combination with cloth or velvet, 
or, if desired, the whole bonnet will be made of 
it. The bouclé effects noted for dress goods are 
also to be seen in the wool stuffs used for making 
bonnets, and in the stripes and bars of the rib- 
bons for their trimming. 


TINSEL GOODS, BEADS, ETC. 

Etincelle, or sparkling tinsel, is seen in all kinds 
of millinery fabrics, from the most diaphanous 
tulle to the heaviest plush or wool goods. These 
tinsel threads are of every colored metal, copper, 
gold, lead, or silver, spun out to marvellous thin- 
ness, and wrapped over silk to make them dur- 
able; they are then used for most elaborate em- 
broideries in “ all-over” designs on all sorts of 
materials. Flower designs are those most seen, 
but palms, scrolls, rug designs, cashmere patterns, 
and the Greek key borders are also used, both 
on wide “ piece goods” and on the narrower rib- 
bons and sashes. The use of gold for decora- 
tion will therefore be less than it is at present, 
while copper, lead, and other baser metals will 
give a less tawdry and more quiet tone to the 
costly winter fabrics. There are also many me- 
tallic combinations that are new to the milliner, 
such as a wide gilt ribbon dotted all over with 
seed-like beads of plomb, copper, or jet, and with 
looped or picot edges, on which are strung larger 
faceted beads of the metal used in the fine seed- 
like beads with which the surface is powdered. 
Beads of all kinds will be used again, especially 
plomb and jet beads, and the special novelty is 
the introduction of carved wooden beads or but- 
tons, in dull brown and red woods, strung all over 
galloons and ribbons in the midst of bouclé silks 
and woollens. A charming mélange of colors is 
given in these galloons that have green, red, and 
blue silk or wool loops as large as the wooden 
beads that are thickly set among them. In these, 
as in all new stuffs, mixtures of red with green, 
giving a tawny coloring, are commended by Pa- 
risian merchants. 


PICOT RIBBONS, STRIPES, ETC. 


The novelty in ribbons is the revival of picot 
edges or tiny scallops formed of graduated loops 
of the silk of the ribbon or else of tinsel threads. 
This is the finish for repped silk ribbons of the 
ordinary gros grain or the softer faille frangaise, 
and it is also seen on the mixed ribbons that are 
partly of open wool in lace-like patterns, and 
partly of velvet or plush. Wide ribbons are on 
French bonnets both for trimming and for 
strings, but American women prefer narrow rib- 
bons for strings, or else small set bows. 


DEMI-SEASON BONNETS, 


Small bonnets and moderately high hats are 
imported from Regent Street milliners, who are 
now finding favor along with English tailors. 
Tulle, with velvet in dark colors, forms combi- 
nations for autumn dress hats. Silk tulle of 
strong quality is gathered in rows on thick wires 
over a very light foundation formed of only two 
gilt wires, one of which is across the bonnet, and 
the other extends from the brim back to the end 
of the crown. Then a thinner tulle is thrown 
loosely over this, as if to veil and hold it in place. 
The front of the brim has a puff of velvet upon 
it, and the strings are of gros grain ribbon with 
picot edges. This is very handsome in almond, 
biscuit, or golden brown tulle with very dark 
brown velvet and ribbon. Some feathers in slen- 
der quill effects beaded with copper form a high 
trimming on the front. For gayer hats an Eng- 
lish novelty is the poppy poke, made entirely of 
small silk poppies, with the exception of pleated 
poppy red frills of tulle or of crépe lisse on the 
brim, and filling in the slit or point in the brim 
above the forehead. For more quiet tastes black 
tulle pokes have a puffed crown of plain tulle, 
with fan-like pleatings of real Chantilly lace on 
each side extending to the top, which is covered 
with bows of poppy red faille ribbon slightly 
sunken between the lace fans of the side. These 
bonnets have no strings. For round hats black 
rough straws have the crown nearly covered with 
fans of red velvet that begin in the middle or top 
of the crown and descend to the brim. Three 
blackbirds made of fine jet beads are placed 
with their outspread wings against the frout of 








the crown, and are large enough to cover it; 
these are the only ornament. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, Constasie, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
Reprern ; Wortuineron, Suir, & Co.; aud Arr- 
KEN, Son, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 

_ THE unseemly discussion over the choice of 
General GRANT’s resting-place finds a proper re- 
buke in this statement from the Avening Post: 
“General Grant left a widow whose only sol- 
ace in this world is the privilege of visiting his 
tomb. Her home is in New York. If she de- 
sires to live here for the brief space that remains 
before she lies by his side, who will gainsay her 
wish to bury her husband’s remains where she 
can give to the place of sepulture the loving care 
which the bereaved heart loves to bestow? The 
sorrow of the nation for its dead chieftain is nu- 
ble; it is well-nigh universal. But what grief 
can be brought into comparison with hers ?”’ 

—Mr. GEORGE STEVENS SCHERMERHORN, who 
died lust week, was one of our oldest living 
Knickerbockers, One of his grandfathers was 
General Stevens, who served galluntly in the 
war of the Revolution. 

—Miss Emma Apport, who visited Gounop at 
Paris, says that the eminent French composer 
regards Faust aud Romeo and Juliet as his best 
works, 

—The original manuscript of Byron’s popu- 
lar poem, The Siege of Corinth, was purchased at 
a recent sale in Loudon for five hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. Twelve autograph letters 
of CHARLES DicKeENs’s were sold for the smiull 
sum of eighty dollars. 

—There is only one portrait of General Gor- 
DON painted from life. That is now on exhibi- 
tion in London, and is the work of Mr. VaL 
PRINSEP, who, besides being a clever artist, has 
dabbled somewhat in play-writing 

—A new word has been added to the French 
dictionary, and will probably be added to our 
English vocabulary. Itis **decadentism,” which 
means a kind of fashionable pessimism, with a 
literary or artistic gloss. 

—Oue of the most conspicuous characters at 
a Maine resort is a character which would fit 
well into a novel by Mr. James or Mr. Howes. 
It is a Boston girl, very beautiful and full of tal- 
ent. She passes her whole time in reading grave 
or serious books. A “summer novel’’ is never 
seen in her hands. Works of history, philoso- 
phy, and biography are devoured by her in wood- 
ed solitudes. She reads the Greek and Latin 
poets with facility and delight. Her interest in 
men ends apparently with the Odyssey. 

—A suggestion from the Literary World, of 
Boston, that LONGFELLOW’s house at Cambridge 
might be used, in a memorial sense, for the Har- 
vard Aunex, will commend itself to many per- 
sons. 

—AMEDEO BresCa, whose family haye long en- 
joyed the privilege ofsupplying Rom@with palm- 
trees in Holy Week, and who now depends upon 
that privilege himself, is nearly eighty years old, 
and lives at San Remo. He has been a canon 
since his fourteenth year, and is the first priest 
in the Bresca family during three centuries. 
For the last twenty-two years he has visited 
Rome annually, Pope Leo increased his dignity 
by raising him from the grade of pontifical chap- 
lain to that of private chamberlain. 

—A well-known English woman, Lady Gran- 
VILLE GORDON, has shocked most of her friends 
by opening a bonnet shop in Grosvenor Square, 
London. 

—A prominent triumvirate at Fortress Mon- 
roe is composed of Mr. Joun 8. Wise, Governor 
W. E. Camron, and General Manone. The lat- 
ter wears a short shooting jacket, and an uncon- 
ventional garment of white duck girded at the 
waist witha belt. He weighs only ninety pounds 

—The season at Narragansett Pier is still dull, 
wthough the Casino, at which Lander’s Band, 
which was formerly one of the stand-bys of New- 
port, plays frequently, helps to enliven the place. 
Phe Narragansett people are inclined to be quiet. 

—dJudge Hitton’s park at Saratoga is becom- 
ing a favorite place for driving, and some re- 
markably handsome turn-outs are seen there, 
notably those of Mrs. LispeNakD Stewart, Mr. 
W. A. Moraan, Mr. Frepenick Ngi.son, Mrs. 
JOHN BLOODGOOD, and Mr. WILLIAM TURNBULL. 

—Rev. Ropert Latrp CoLiier, who came 
back from England only recently, isat Nantasket 
Beach for the summer. Mr. W. D. HoweLis 
has gone down to Old Orehard Beach. 

—The report that the eminent French drama- 
tist M. Vicroxien SAkDou intends to visit this 
country is now denied. 

—Mr. Epwakp B. Scover, who married Miss 
ROOSEVELT several years ayo, has studied music 
industriously under the best Italian and French 
teachers since be went abroad. Yet he has not 
inade his appearance on the stage, and it is con- 
sidered unlikely that he will dose. His operatic 
name is Signor Scovello. 

—Mr. Tuomas A. Epison, the electrician, is 
extremely fond of music. He plays tolerably 
well ou the piano by ear, not being able to read 
notes. Although he is troubled by deafness, he 
hears music without difficulty, and remembers 
with ease the intricate airs of operas. 

—Miss Emma NEVADA will marry Dr. PALMER 
at the English Embassy, London, in the autumn, 
and the civil marriage will be followed by a re- 
ligious ceremony at the Church of the Passionist 
Fathers, where Miss NEVADA took her first com- 
munion two years ago. The wedding dress has 
been ordered, and is to be made of white uncut 
velvet. Her bridemaids will include Miss Mary 
JouNsTON, Miss NELLIE EVAREST, and Miss May 
TiFet, all pupils of Madame MARCHEsI. 

—Mr. GeorGe F. Warts, the English artist, 
has begun work on a series of life-size paintings 
illustrating the hife of Cain at three staggs—as 
an enemy of Heaven and a murderes, as a fugi- 
tive from justice, and as a repentant old man, 

—Mr. Moovy expects to be well enough to 
visit Newport this summer, either during the 
present month or in September. 

—An observer of social customs remarks: 
‘Since Princess BEATRICE was escorted up the 
aisle of the chureh by the Queen, and given 
away by her, it may become the fashion for 
young brides-elect whose futhers are dead to be 
given away by their mothers, instead of their 
brothers or male relatives, which is now the cus- 
tom. This would, in one feature at lcast, re- 
lieve the monotony of the present wedding cere 
mony.” 
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FIRST PERSON SINGULAR* 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Avutuor or “A Lire’s Atonement,” “ Vat Strange,” 
“ Hearts,” “A Mope. Faturr,” eto, 


CHAPTER IX.—( Continued.) 


NGELA looked at the interrupter, who was 

smiling with great complacency at O’Rourke. 
It was a mere glance, but it expressed contempt 
and anger. 

“Thank you, Fraser,” said O'Rourke to him- 
self, for the girl’s eyes were turned to him again, 
with appeal and apology and protest all visible 
in them. 

“ By what seemed to him a happy accident,” 
he went on, “the last vesta he had expended had 
revealed to him the existence of a box, in which 
by groping with his 
hands he found a doz- 
en candles. He lit 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








“T see no reason to doubt it,” said Dobroski, 
quietly. 

“Ah!” said O'Rourke, swiftly and suddenly, 
“you know.” He bared his head with the invol- 
untary-looking gesture he had used in the same 
garden that morning when he had first seen Do- 
broski, He caught an inquiring giance from 
Maskelyne, and shot a swift phrase at him in an 
under-tone, which was still audible to everybody. 
“The Oubliettes! There is nothing he has not 
suffered.” 

Everybody looked toward Dobroski. 

“Yes,” he said, simply enough. 
An hour is like a year.” 

A voice spoke from the road below the garden 
asking for Monsieur Dobroski. The village post- 
man, politely raising his official cap in general 
salute, stated that he had a letter recommandé to 
Monsieur Dobroski. He had inquired for Mon- 
sieur at the Cheval Blanc, and had afterward dis- 


“T know. 





After these thirty-three years, Look! My wife, 
little sweetheart, my boys !” 

Angela was alarmed and wonder-stricken, his 
manner was so changed and wild. His lean 
brown hands trembled as he held out to her a 
something in a binding of faded golden filigree. 
Angela, opening it, saw two miniatures within. 
In one, two handsome lads of twenty or there- 
abouts were standing with their arms about each 
other’s waist. The other depicted a woman in 
the prime of youth, and dressed in the national 
costume of Poland. Angela had scarcely glanced 
at it when Dobroski took it and her hand togeth- 
er, and kissed the picture twice or thrice. 

“Here!” he said, with a hysteric tremulous- 
ness. “ After these thirty years !” 

“Try to be calm, dear,” urged Angela, with a 
hand upon his shoulder. 

“ Yes, yes,” he answered. 
Look. I am calm already.” 


“T will be calm. 








one of these and look- 
ed about him. He 
found clear water in 
a natural bowl of 
rock, and drank a lit- 
tle. Then he sat down 
to wait, and suddenly 
it struck him like a 
bolt that the guide 
had spoken of locking 
up the grottoes for 
the winter after that 
day, and that none of 
his friends spoke the 
language of the coun- 
try. It may seem a 
visionary fear to you 
or me here in the sum- 
mer sunshine and the 
open air, but he 
dreaded to be left 
there buried alive for 
days, perhaps till the 
summer of next year, 
when his bones might 
be discovered. So, 
bethinking him that 
he was burning food, 
he blew out the can- 
dle,and waited on and 
on. He made a little 
track for himself, and 
walked it up and 
down, up and down, 
groping at the wall, 
until his head spun 
with turning, and his 
feet began to fail him. 

“He sat down and 
slept uneasily with 
dreadful dreams, and 
when he woke in the 
thick darkness he 
struck a light to con- 
sult his watch. It 
had stopped, had run 
down at the usual 
hour, He had no ap- 
petite, and he had to 
conquer an intense 
disgust before he 
could do it, but life is 
dear, and he ate a 
candle, and drank a 
little of the water in 
the bowl. He wan- 
dered on his narrow 
track again, up and 
down, up and down, 
He sat and counted 





the seconds to see 
how time passed, and 
persuaded _ himself 
that, when he had 
measured five min- 
utes so, he could 
make some reason- 


able guess atthe flight 
of time. He slept 
again, worn out with 
the anguish of his 
mind, and awoke as 
before after horrible 
dreams,which seemed 
to have taken years. 
He ate another of the 
candles, and sat in de- 
spair. It was plain 
that he was abandon- 
ed. His friends ere 
this must have return- 














ed to England, and it 
might be days before 
he would be missed 
—weeks—a month. 

“There was a dull sound of a tumbling torrent 
not far distant, which half deafened his ears to 
his own voice when he dared to break the silence. 
Suddenly, through this ceaseless muffled roar, 
came the noise of voices calling. He sprang to 
his feet and shouted back. Lights flickered on 
the wall, footsteps sounded near at hand, and a 
moment later the prisoner fainted in the arms of 
the guide. 

“ When he recovered, he asked how many days 
he had been a prisoner, and they answered that 
he had been there five hours.” 

There was a little laughter, a little lifting of 
the eyebrows in surprise, a little evident disap- 
pointment at the conclusion of the story. 

“There’s a blague for ye, ladies and gentle- 
men,” said Fraser. 

“T tell the tale as it was told to me,” O'Rourke 
answered. ‘I believe it to be true.” 


* Begun in Hanrer’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XVIII. 
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gela fell upon one knee, and gathering up the 
fallen papers, handed them to him. 

The sudden grasp with which he tore them 
from her fingers, the look he bent upon them, the 
quick, gasping “ Ha!” that broke from him, so 
startled her that she knelt there, still looking up 
at him in fear and wonder. The quick, gasping 
exclamation he had made had much of the sound 
with which a hungry wild beast receives his daily 
rations, and for a mere instant his teeth were bared 
with a look altogether savage and carnivorous, 

This singular transport lasted but a moment, 
but he stood for a second or two staring intently 
at the paper in his hand, whilst Angela rose slow- 
ly, and laid her hand upon his arm again. Then 
she saw that the object which had so excited him 
was the photograph of a man of nearly his own 
age—the face a quarter life size, or thereabouts 
—the photograph very clearly and finely printed 
—and the subject noticeable by a lofty dome 

of bald forehead, and 








TOOK 


cerned him from the road. Would Monsieur 
please to sign for the letter ? 

“Ye must sign in ink,’ said Fraser, who was 
always willing to display his knowledge, even of 
trifles. “ Dvea stoylographie pen, Mr. Dobroski. 
Did ye never see one before ?” 

“Excuse me,” said the old man, bowing round 
when he had received the package from the post- 
man. He broke the seals leisurely, walking to 
one side as he did so. “ Angela!” he cried, sud- 
The girl moved quickly to 
his side, and saw at a glance that he was strange- 
ly disturbed. His face was white, and his eyes, 
ordinarily so calm and mournful, glittered with 
an unusual light. “It is with you,” he said, in a 
voice as disordered as his looks, “that I must 
share this so sacred joy. Let us be alone, little 
sweetheart. Come with me.” He took her by 
the hand and hurried her from the garden to the 
salon, followed by the curious and wondering 
glances of the others. ‘‘ Here!” he said—“ here! 


denly, “come here.” 


It AND HER HAND TOGETHER, AND KISSED THE PICTURE TWICE 





OR 


’ 


’ she 


The 


“These are your wife and your boys? 
said, surveying the miniatures. ‘“ Yes, 
boys are very like you.” 

Mr. Athanos Zeno, with a small secrétaire un- 
der his arm, walked into the room, bowed, and 
establishing himself at a little table at the far 
end of the chamber, began to make busy arrange- 
ments for writing, setting down his inkstand with 
a brisk tap on the table, and smoothing out his 
blotting-paper with a flourish. Angela had never 
seen Mr. Zeno before, and Dobroski scarcely saw 
him now, but the girl was conscious of an interior 
demand for privacy, and with a hand laid gently 
on the old man’s arm she moved toward the 
open doorway which communicated with the larger 
salon. Dobroski yielded to the pressure, and 
made a step or two with downward eyes, his lean 
brown fingers tremulously tearing at the package, 
which still contained a somewhat bulky inclos 
ure of papers. The envelope gave way, and le 
dropped some of its contents on the floor. An- 
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the eyes of a very 
lynx. 

Once more Do- 
broski obeyed the 


slight pressure of her 
hand, and they enter- 
ed the larger salon 
together. Angela 
closed the door, and 
the old man sat down 
upon the broad sill of 
one of the windows, 
still fixedly regarding 
the photograph. By- 
and-by he offered it, 
without raising his 
eyes, to Angela, and 
began to turn over 
the papers. Most of 
them printed, 
and one was in Rus- 
sian, and another in 
German type. Scat- 
tered amongst them 
by their fall were the 
leaves of a lengthy 





were 


letter, and having 
sorted these leaves 


from the others, and 
arranged them in 
the order in which 
they were numbered, 
he began to read. 
The letter was writ- 
ten in French, and he 
made one or two ex- 
clamations in the 
same language as he 
read, “ Ah! the good 
Bremner! It was 
he,” being alone dis- 
tinguishable. Ange- 
la, with knitted fin- 
gers and down-turned 
palms, stood before 
him at a little dis 
tance. She had laid 
down the photograph 
and the miniatures 
on the window- sill 
beside Dobroski, and 
divided her 
and inquiring regard 
between them and 
him. He skimmed 
the letter rapidly as 
if in search of some- 
thing until he reach- 
ed the final page. 
This he read slowly 
and deliberately, 
breaking off once to 





serious 


drop the letter in 
both hands between 
his knees with an 


odd crackling laugh, 
which, whatever else 
it may have express- 
ed, was absolutely de- 
void of mirth. After 
this he read on quietly 
to the end, folded the 
letter and the printed 
papers together, re- 
stored them to the 
torn envelope, and 
buttoned up the pack- 
age in the breast 
pocket of his mili- 
tary-looking frock- 
coat. 

“This was stolen,” 
he said, taking up the 
miniatures, and hold- 
ing the case clasped 
gently between the 
palms of both hands, 
“when my house was sacked by a clerical mob 
in Vienna more than thirty years age. And now 
a dear old friend—one of the few dear old friends 
—finds it by chance in a shop window in Berlin. 
I know how poor he is—Job was never poorer— 
yet he contrives to buy it, and to send it to me by 
the friend who writes me this letter. Ah! lit- 
tle sweetheart, there are true souls left in the 
world.” 

“And this?” said Angela, indicating the pho- 
tograph. 

“That?” returned Dobroski, with a very sin- 
gular smile. “ That is a warning which I do not 
need.” He paused, and then advancing to the 
window, and stooping forward, he tapped the 
photograph twice or thrice with a forefinger as 
he spoke. “That is my implacable and inexora- 
ble enemy—as I am his. That is the man who 
years ago wormed himself into my confidence, 
and then betrayed me. That is a countryman of 
mine, little sweetheart, a Pole, and a Russian 
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mouchard. That is the denouncer of my wife 
and children. It is kind, it is well meant, but I 
do not need to be warned of him. Nor do I 
think that he needs greatly to be warned of me.” 

He spoke quietly, almost dryly, except for the 
single phrase, “a Pole, and a Russian mou- 
chard.” Then his voice was raised into an ex- 
pression of incredulous wrath, and he broke off 
with the curious crackling laugh with which he 
had greeted his correspondent’s warning a minute 
or two before. 

“Let us go back to our friends,” he said, sud- 
denly. “I must apologize for dragging you away 
in so strange a fashion.” 

He passed an arm through one of hers, and 
looked down upon her with a tender smile. Mr. 
Athanos Zeno was still seated at the little table 
as they passed through the smaller sa//e on their 
way to the garden. He was tapping his teeth 
with an ivory paper-knife, and leaning on both 
elbows, but he turned and bowed and smiled as 
they passed him, 


CHAPTER X. 


Everynopy felt a little startled and curious at 
Dobroski’s abrupt departure from the garden 
with Angela, but nobody but Fraser felt altogeth- 
er at liberty to speak of it. 

“ And now,” said Fraser, with a quite triumph- 
ant air of humor, “what's the matter with the 
old gentleman ?” 

Nobody seeming to discern the drollery of this 
inquiry, though it was made with an air which 
implied that it was exceedingly comical, Fraser 
had a little laugh to himself, and then sank into 
silence. 

“Did you ever feel tempted to visit the United 
States, Mr. Fariey ?” asked Maskelyne, not be- 
cause he wished to know just then, but because 
he felt the siience a little awkward. 

“T have spent some months there already,” 
Austin answered. 

“ Indeed 2?” said Maskelyne, trying to interest 
himself. He had been basking—like a lover— 
in Angela’s mere presence, and he felt for the 
moment actually aggrieved at the swift and un- 
explained manner in which she had been spirited 
away. 

“Yes,” replied Austin, “I went out for the 
Dawn some years ago.” 

“Englishmen,” said Maskelyne, rousing him- 
self, “ make a humorous complaint of our asking 
everybody how they like our country. But may I 
ask how you liked it ?” 

“] liked it greatly,” said Austin. “Everybody 
was very kind. I never met so much hospitality, 
or so genuine a desire to be friendly.” 

“Yes. Our people show their best side to the 
English at home. The English who come to see 
us at home are pleased by us, but the English 
who only meet us here are—” 

“ Captious, do you think ?” 

“No,” said Maskelyne, with a settled sadness 
of demeanor, which broke into a sudden swiie. 
“T am not proad of all travelling Americans.” 

“ Well,” answered Farley, “ picture to yourself 
an intelligent and well-bred foreigner, whose only 
knowledge of the English people was derived from 
his home experiences. Locate him in Rome or 
Venice, in Brussels or Bruges, and let him famil- 
iarize himself with the English contingent and 
the English tourist. To know a people you must 
see them at home, I suppose. And you must 
know their history, their works, wars, revolutions, 
literature.” 

“ We are beginning to have a literature,” said 
Maskelyne. ‘When you were there, didn’t you 
feel inclined to stop and study? Did the life 
draw you at all?” 

* Here and there a type made a strong impres- 
sion, but the life struck me as being too complex 
for my purposes or for my powers, I have nev- 
er seen a homogeneous and life-like picture of 
American life. You will have to wait for your 
American Shakespeare before you get it painted.” 

“Yes, What with the admixture of races, 
and the swift turns of Fortune’s wheel, one gets 
rather a bewildering view of things. That’s one 
reason, I fancy, why our ablest writers shirk 
home life as a rule. They deal with Americans, 
to be sure, but then they locate them in Europe. 
They find a less disturbed and tumultuous back- 
ground there.” 

“They get the romantic element of distance, 
also,” said Farley, “and that other element of 
picturesque age which is wanting in a country so 
new as yours, 

The talk was well enough, and at another time 
Maskelyne could have enjoyed it. But he was 
ill at ease just then, and half inclined to be jea- 
lous of Dobroski’s influence on Angela. He was 
thinking of the unquestioning parental way in 
which he called her, and the daughterly way in 
which she obeyed the call. It was all very well 
that the old man should love Angela, but it was 
not well that he should have any sort of real in- 
fluence over her. 

O'Rourke took no share in the conversation. 
Fraser, Maskelyne, Farley, and his wife were all 
old friends of his, and he had no need to show 
them how well he talked when he was so minded. 
They all knew it already. His little story had 
served its turn, and had its intended end tagged 
to it with sufficient naturalness, If Dobroski had 
not given him the chance, he would have relied 
upon himself to make it. He confessed to him- 
self with perfect candor that he was willing to 
make a good impression upon Dobroski, even if 
to do it it were necessary to flatter that elderly 
patriot and friend of down-trodden nationalities. 
And as a matter of fact, Dobroski had shown 
himself master of a thousand admirable qualities, 
and had a right to be reverentially and even en- 
thusiastically approached by any young professor 
of patriotic polities. 

Farley and the young American were still talk- 
ing books when Dobroski and Angela returned. 
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“You will pardon me for taking away your 
charge,” he said to Maskelyne. ‘I had received 
sudden and moving news in which I knew she 
would be interested. I will ask you to forgive 
me too,” he added to Farley, “for taking away 
your guest.” He was quite himself again, and 
bore no trace of his late agitation. ‘ Good-by, 
little sweetheart. I must go.” He raised her 
fingers to his lips and kissed them, and shook 
hands formally ail round. ‘ We shall meet again, 
I trust,” he said to O'Rourke, ‘Can you spend 
the evening with me?” 

“T am afraid I should be dull to-night,” return- 
ed O’Rourke. “I was up at six o’clock yesterday 
morning, and have had no rest as yet. Can we 
meet to-morrow ?” 

“When you will,” returned Dobroski, and so 
with a final salute all round he went his way. 

A corridor or covered passage led direct through 
the hotel from the garden to the village street, 
and he took that way. Passing the centre win- 
dow of the larger salon he encountered the glance 
of Athanos Zeno, who seized the opportunity to 
bow and smile. Dobroski suddenly recalled to 
mind the fact that he had left the photograph 
upon the ledge of that same window, and retra- 
cing his steps, he entered the hotel once more. He 
found Mr. Zeno standing at the window, tapping 
his teeth with the ivory paper-knife, and the po- 
lite Levantine made way for him with a dancing- 
master’s grace. When the old man stooped for 
the photograph which still Jay where he had left 
it, Mr. Zeno spoke. R 

“ Ah!” said he in German, “ that is yours, sir. 
A striking countenance. A friend ?” 

“ An acquaintance,” returned Dobroski. 

Mr. Zeno smiled and bowed. 

“A delightful art. And useful. So charming 
to have the face of a iriend before one even in 
absence,” 

Dobroski gave him a grave, absent assent, and 
went away with the recovered photograph. 

Mr, Zeno stood smiling until the old man with 
bent head had once more passed the window. 
Then his face fell suddenly into a thoughtful 
frown, 

“ A trap for me ?” he said to himself. “TI think 
not. Even if so,a trap that caught nothing. He 
knew that clumsy canaille whom he caught in the 
woods the other night, but he never guessed that 
I meant he should know him. I must find him 
another to discover, and after that another. He 
has some great coup on hand. He is not spend- 
ing the better part of a year in this perfect quie- 
tude and in this énfect little village for nothing. 
Well. He foiled Mauritz, and he foiled Bernardo, 
and he foiled Arnaud. Let us see if he will 
foil me.” 

He carried the little secrétaire upstairs again, 
and there, locked in his own room, he wrote a 
letter which was destined for St. Petersburg, but 
travelled in the first instance to the care of one 
Dr. Briin, of Hollington Place, London. In the 
solitude of his own chamber Mr. Zeno permitted 
himself an accurate and intimate acquaintance 
with the French language, little of it as he allow- 
ed himself for his present purposes to know out- 
side, 

Meanwhile things were going more pleasantly 
in the garden. Angela, with a little twinge of 
conscience, had informed Austin that Major But- 
ler would be delighted to meet him, and had ex- 
pressed his great regret that he had been unable 
to make the call he had contemplated that day. 
The fact that the Major had charged her with 
this message did not help her much, for she knew 
its hollowness. The Major rather dreaded the 
advent of a man who wrote books, and regarded 
Austin as a fellow who would be likely to know 
a lot of things, and expect other people to know 
them also. He had shown this dread so plainly 
that it had tried all Angela’s tact to induce him 
to accede to the invitation, and the Major expect- 
ed to be particularly bored. He had shown not 
a little defensive strategy in proposing the trip 
to the grottoes, calculating that even a fellow who 
wrote books would scarcely button-hole another 
fellow in a cavern, by George. 

“Oi’d meek wun of the porty meself,” said 
Fraser, with his own invaluable sang-froid, “ but 
oi’ve meed up me moind to go back to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow ?” said O’Rourke. “ That’s a little 
sudden, isn’t it?” 

“ Qi’ll expleen later on,” returned Fraser. Later 
on he explained, He had fulfilled his function. 
O’ Rourke was en rapport with Dobroski, and could 
take a fancy to the place and stay there if he so 
chose. As for Fraser, he was sick of the place 
already, and thought Dobroski a dreadful theat- 
rical, hollow old bore. “ And a fellow, moind me 
now,” said Fraser, “ that’s meed a very narrow es- 
cape of being a fool,” It was clear, in short, that 
one or two fragments of Dobroski’s speech on the 
Duty of Enslaved Peoples had stuck in Fraser’s 
mind, and rankled there. 

“] wish you’d come, O'Rourke,” said Maske- 
lyne. “ But Major Butler is a dreadful Tory, and 
lam not sure that you'd care to meet each other.” 

“Major Butler might convert me, perhaps,” 
said O'Rourke. “‘No,no. Clearly I am impossi- 
ble.” He spoke with so perfect a gayety and 
good-humor that he hurt nobody. But a little 
later he contrived to get Maskelyne apart, and to 
question him about a matter which had puzzled 
him a good deal. “ How does your dreadful Tory’s 
niece contrive to be familiar with Dobroski, when 
a mere Home Ruler like myself is quite too terri- 
ble for the old gentleman? I call him the old 
gentleman with no disrespect,” he added, with 
his delightful smile. “ And, of course, he may be 
a young gentleman, and still be the lady’s uncle. 
Though, again, he is her guardian, and probably 
elderly.” 

“ Dobroski and Miss Butler’s father were dear 
friends,” said Maskelyne, repeating what he had 
heard from Angela. ‘“ When Dobroski escaped 
from Siberia he landed in England without funds 
or friends. Miss Butler’s father found him out, 
maintained him, so far as I can learn, for years, 





and was a stanch friend to him. She has known. 
him from childhood, and has a great affection 
and veneration for him. It is a difficult position, 
for he and her uncle are at daggers drawn. But 
Dobroski seems to worship her.” 

“Yes; I can see that,” O’Rourke answered, 
“A charming girl,” he added, softly, and in so 
natural a way that Maskelyne supposed him to 
be ignorant of his own interest in her. ‘ There’s 
romance in the situation, too,” he continued, in 
a lighter tone. Maskelyne, with a mere nod in 
answer, made a move in Angela’s direction. ‘ No,” 
said O'Rourke, putting an arm through one of 
his. ‘“ You don’t escape me in that way. I have 
something to say to you, and I know that you 
will be shifty and evasive and underhanded in 
your ways until I have said it. Let me speak, 
old fellow. We shall both be easier. I can’t 
tell you what I think and feel about that splen- 
did loan of yours. I was really desperate. I 
don’t know what I should have done without it.” 

“Very well,” said Maskelyne, pressing his com- 
panion’s arm with a gesture of affection, but 
speaking very dryly; “is it over now ?” 

“No, my friend of outward marble and inward 
tenderness, it is not over, And it never will be.” 

“Once for all, O’Rourke, bury that confounded 
thing, and have done with it.” 

“Well, there, the thing is buried. T’ll say no 
more till I can pay you back again. But I sup- 
pose you don’t forbid me to think of it in the 
mean time? It was the only kindness in that 
way I ever had or ever wanted. I sha’n’t forget 
it; that’s all. And now it’s buried.” 

A little later Maskelyne and Angela took leave, 
and as O’Rourke said his good-byes his glance 
expressed an unmistakable homage to the girl. 
Angela felt a little restraint in regard to him. 
He was an old friend of her uncle’s guest, and 
in himself distinguished and charming, and yet 
she had been compelled to offer an invitation in 
his presence which did not include him, Mas- 
kelyne had spoken of him in terms of warm af- 
fection and esteem, and she herself would have 
been delighted to have known him. She felt that 
it was something of a pity to carry political feel- 
ing into social life after her uncle’s fashion. And, 
after all, Mr. O'Rourke was a patriot, and was 
fighting for the peaceful triumph of his own peo- 
ple. The merest courtesy seemed to compel her 
to ask him to accompany his friends, and yet she 
could not. 

Now this was not much, but it made her think 
more of the man than she would have done with- 
out it. She imagined that kind of social slight 
to be common in his career, and the fancy gave 
him a certain air of martyrdom, The thing was 
all the worse in this particular case because it 
was in a sense her own doing. 

(ro BE OCONTINUED.] 





Decorative Alphabet—Q-T. 

On page 556 will be found the fifth installment 
of Miss Dora Wheeler’s Decorative Alphabet, 
which was begun in Harper’s Bazar, No. 51, Vol. 
XVII, and continued in Nos. 6, 12, and 22, Vol. 
XVIII. <A detailed description of the manner 
of working and the various uses to which the let- 
ters can be applied was published with the first 
installment. Among these may be mentioned 
sketching in pen and ink upon panels and boxes, 
painting in oil and water-colors upon fans, hand- 
kerchief cases, screens, and lamp shades, and 
etching with the needle on linen or silk in fine 
outline stitch, drawing in the features of faces 
with a pen and indelible ink. The rest of the al- 
phabet will be published shortly. 





HOME NURSING. 
YOUNG AND OLD. 


S regards condition, the question of a pa- 
tient’s age plays a prominent part, and what 
would pass muster as ordinary care in the case 
of an adult might be actual neglect in dealing 
with a child; for not only are children more deli- 
cate and sensitive, but they are also at a great 
disadvantage in being unable to give proper ex- 
pression to their feelings of suffering ; and though, 
when a chiid complains of pain, we are quite sure 
the complaint is genuine, this is often about all 
the information inexperience can gather. In re- 
gard to infants the difficulty is even greater, for 
almost the only guide we have is in a change of 
ery; and though most mothers quickly learn to 
distinguish between the cries of ordinary passing 
pain, of hunger, and of temper, there are few who 
can distinguish those subtler differences in a per- 
sistently altered cry which to trained ears tell 
their own tale. But the most inexperienced may 
understand this, that if a changed ery continues, 
extra watching is needed; and should a warm 
bath fail to give relief and restore smiles, it will 
be safer to call in medical aid. In this connec- 
tion I can not too earnestly warn mothers and 
nurses against the dangerous practice of perpet- 
ually dosing their children, In more than one 
nursery I could name it is the rule, as soon as a 
child is “ tiresome,” to punish it with a dose of 
medicine, from which it turns in loathing, and 
about which the mother knows as little as she 
does of the wonderful and complex structure she 
is thus maltreating. Home doctoring is bad 
enough when practiced on the comparatively 
strong frame of an adult; but the delicate, fine- 
ly poised mechanism of child life may be so af- 
fected by the injudicious use of powerful drugs 
that the innocent sufferer shall pay a lasting 
penalty for the presumptuous ignorance of its 
home doctor, 

Broadly speaking, if a child is ill enough to 
need medicine, it is ill enough to need a doctor ; 
but, at the same time, a mother of ordinary in- 
telligence may easily learn so much of the laws 
of health as, by judicious diet, exercise, clothing, 
and bathing, to avoid much unnecessary suffering 
in the nursery. 





It is not within our present province to speak 
of the management of children in health; but in 
their case acute disease is liable to run such a 
quick course that warnings of danger should 
never go unheeded. There is one set of symp- 
toms so grave that even the most inexperienced 
may take warning of the near approach of dan- 
ger. When an ordinarily lively child becomes 
suddenly or gradually listless and dull, turns 
away from its toys, and seeks only some place 
on which to rest its weary head, there is distinct 
threatening of trouble, and no time should be 
lost in seeking medical help. In such cases it 
sometimes happens that a child will be much 
easier if held in the arms than if put to bed, 
where it loses the sense of comfort derived from 
a supporting arm. Should this necessity arise, 
it will greatly help a nurse if she can obtain a 
hammock-chair—an excellent invention, so con- 
trived that the angle can be altered at will, and 
which, moreover, gives to the figure in such a 
way as to insure ease and support. Failing this, 
a low rocking-chair may be used, which, by the 
aid of a footstool or second chair, will allow the 
nurse to keep in a semi-recumbent position, which 
of itself is a great relief. It is also a comfort to 
have the we'yht of the child taken off by passing 
a towel or shawl round the supporting arm and 
its burden, and then fastening the ends round 
the opposite corner of the nurse’s chair. 

Should the case be lengthened, or the nurse 
feel herself unequal to what is certainly trying 
work, she can best help her patient by placing 
it in bed, supported by a netted hammock. This 
will give a feeling of security; and by careful 
watching the nurse should be able, at the instant 
of waking, to take its little hands in hers and 
speak soothing words which shall dispel its ter- 
rors. If the face is a well-known one, the effect 
will be greater; and for this reason home nurs- 
ing has a decided advantage; but where there is 
no excessive fright, it might almost be said that 
in the majority of cases most children have a 
better chance with any sensible stranger than 
with mother or nurse-maid, children are so very 
quick to find out who has to be obeyed, and are 
equally sharp in discovering the advantage to be 
taken of love unbalanced by wisdom. I have 
seen a small child, threatened with bronchitis, 
refuse to allow mother or nurse to give her her 
medicine or the prescribed hot bath; and in- 
stead of being well wrapped up and poulticed, 
she insisted upon being carried about on a chilly 
night without extra covering, yet, with a kindly 
stranger, the same child becanie a model of pro- 
priety, and took her medicine without a murmur. 

In home nursing there is sometimes difficulty 
in keeping a child who is not very ill in bed, 
and I have heard it gravely said,“ Yes, I know 
Tommy ought to be in bed; the doctor was say- 
ing so this morning; but it’s no good, for he 
won’t keep there.” Imagine the work of a hos- 
pital ward if the small patients wouldn’t stay in 
bed! The plan in such places is let all the 
children who are well enough sit up in bed, well 
wrapped up, and with their toys on a sliding tray, 
pushed close up to them; and I would advise 
those mothers who spoil and pamper their chil- 
dren in illness to pay a visit to any hospital, 
and see how happily even the tiniest will amuse 
themselves for hours, though the chances are 
ten to one those same children would whine 
and fret to any extent if by so doing they could 
draw attention to every whim and fancy. This 
applies, of course, to milder cases only. In se- 
rious illness the child’s utter helplessness de- 
mands the greatest care and watchfulness; and 
it must never be forgotten that a child is ex- 
quisitely sensitive to external influences, so that 
all that can be said as to cleanliness, etc., applies 
with double force to the nursing and tending of 
children. It must also be remembered that the 
skin is very delicate, and many a child has been 
terrified beyond expression by a too hot applica- 
tion; indeed, so true is this, that no counter-irri- 
tant should be used to a child without express 
orders from a doctor. In preparing a poultice, 
even, a nurse should be very careful not to ap- 
ply it as she would to an adult, and she should 
test its heat by her own face. If using for the 
first time, it will be well to put a piece of flan- 
nel between the poultice and the skin, removing 
it as the child becomes accustomed to the warmth. 
As a rule, the comfort of the poultice will soon 
be felt, and there will be no difficulty over a 
second application. 

The same difficulty sometimes occurs in giving 
a warm bath. I have known children shriek the 
whole time, and struggle so violently that no possi- 
ble good could result from what, properly managed, 
should be soothing and comforting. The trouble 
may arise from the memory of a too hot bath, or 
the rising steam may frighten a timid child. The 
best way of dealing with such cases is to prepare 
the bath out of sight, cover with a blanket, and 
gently lower the child into it, offering it at the 
same time a toy or cork to swim in the water ; 
and it will be strange indeed if you have further 
trouble. But it is necessary, even with these 
precautions, to be very careful in getting the bath 
to the right temperature ; this should be done by 
the use of a thermometer, according to the doc- 
tor’s orders. Should a bath be needed in a hur- 
ry, the heat should be tested by the arm or el- 
bow, never by the hand alone, which is far less 
sensitive than protected skin. 

One word of warning in regard to the admin- 
istration of remedies to children. If the nurse 
is asked whether the medicine is nasty or the 
blister will hurt, let the answer be the plain 
truth, “It is disagreeable, but it will do you 
good,” and there may well be added the induce- 
ment of a harmless sweet or biscuit, if the medi- 
cine is well taken or the pain bravely borne. 
Apart from considerations of right and wrong, 
nothing is gained by attempting to deceive a 
child; you may succeed the first time; you cer- 
tainly will not the second ; and once lose a child’s 
confidence, and you have lost your greatest hold 
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upon it, whilst if the child is quite sure you will 
not deceive it, it will trust you afterward. Hap- 
py the nurse who so wins the love of her little 
charge that an approving kiss or shake of the 
head shall be sufficient reward or punishment ! 
In contrast to the special difficulties of nursing 
children stand those which have reference to the 
aged. One or two things must be borne in mind 
in nursing old people. It generally happens that 
the faculties become more or less impaired, and 


the nurse must do her best to supply the defi- 
ciencies. With the deaf she must cultivate a 


clear way of speaking, and be quick to prevent 
misunderstandings between her patient and his 
visitors. With dimmed sight, she must be care- 
ful to place everything that he will be likely to 
need within the patient’s reach. And when the 
taste is affected, extra care will be needed in 
choosing and flavoring, as far as possible, in ac- 
cordance with what looks like fancifulness. Eld- 
erly people and chronic cases often suffer from 
cold feet, and a good nurse will anticipate her 
patient’s wants, and by occasionally putting her 
hand under the clothes will easily detect the ap- 
proach of chilliness. A hot bottle, brick, or tin 
is generally used for cold feet; but in sickness 
I much prefer an India-rubber bag, which is softer 
and more mouldable. Either variety should be 
provided with a flannel cover, which can be re- 
moved and washed. 

In paralysis, insensibility, or great weakness I 
advise the use of a good large piece of flannel 
in preference to either of the above; to warm it, 
hold it out before a brisk fire till one side is 
thoroughly hot; then double it, hold it again to 
the fire, then fold again, so as to inclose the side 
just warmed, Repeat the process till the flannel 
is quite small; open at the bedside, and you will 
find a thoroughly comfortable application, which 
will retain the heat for a considerable time. 

Chronic cases are ver 
its, health, and temper; and, if possible, no un- 
professional should continue such work uninter- 
ruptedly for any length of time. In all long-con- 
tinued illness there is a tendency toward the 
patient’s becoming fretful and selfish, and in 
addition to ordinary sick-room work, the nurse 
will have to make special efforts to take the pa- 
tient out of himself. Anything he may be able 
to do for himself he should be encouraged to 
undertake, and it will be no little kindness to 
find him employment, such as reading, drawing, 
painting, making of secrap-books, fret-work, or 
easy needle-work, according to his capacity and 
taste. 

The furniture, and especially the pictures, 
should be changed, or at least the position altered, 
from time totime. If able to get up, there should 
be at least two or three easy-chairs and footstools 
of various heights, and, if possible, the patient 
should be carried occasionally into a room with 
a different aspect. 








) trying to a nurse’s spir- 








ETIQUETTE IN JAPAN. 
b igre dowry to the Sunrise Land are always im- 
pressed with the graceful bows and courtly 
ceremonies of its people. 

To see “ poetry of motion” you must go into a 
Japanese house and be welcomed in Japanese 
fashion. 

Entering the wehi-niwa, or court-vard, you ap- 
proach the porch, and say, in a loud voice, “O 
tanomi moshimasu,” literally, “I beg you to do 
me a favor.” Soon a servant appears, with glis- 
tening teeth and flowing robes. He bows pro- 
foundly, and receiving your card, retires to some 
distant part of the house to announce your com- 
ing. You then begin to take off your shoes, for 
the floors of Japanese houses are covered with 
mats so beautifully fine that boots and shoes are 
never permitted to tread upon them. It may be 
that you will be kept waiting outside for several 
minutes. This seemingly inhospitable custom is 
a relic of old feudal days when every guest was 
regarded as a possible enemy, and no one was al- 
lowed to enter until permission had been thus 
formally obtained. The host at length appears, 
and with a smiling face conducts you into the 
guest-room. You seat yourself upon the floor, 
taking great care not to sit in front of the toko, 
the little aleove regarded as the place of honor, 
and in which is usually found a picture seroll, 
a vase of flowers, and sometimes a rare old or- 
nament in bronze or lacquer, Then come the 
aisatsu, or formal salutations, The host pros- 
trates himself upon the floor, resting on his knees 
and the palms of his hands. A series of bows 
follows, which may be interpreted, “I am glad to 
see you,” “I hope you are well,” “Please make 
yourself at home.” Very likely the hostess will 
then appear, and perhaps her charming daugh- 
ters. If so, they will all bow in the same elabo- 
rate manner. 

One writer describes the Japanese bow thus: 
“Seated on the mat in the ordinary way, the 
hands are brought forward to a natural distance 
in front of the knee, and placed with the palms 
upon the floor, and with a space between the 
hands of about one foot. Then with an easy 
rocking motion the body is carried forward until 
the face almost touches the floor, when, after a 
slight pause, the head is again slowly lifted to its 
natural position.” Great care should be taken 
not to raise the hips when carrying tle body for- 
ward. 

Cake and tea are invariably offered, no matter 
how short or informal the call may be. Tea is 
served in tiny cups without saucers. When no 
more is wanted, the cup may be turned over on 
the little stand or ehadai on which it is passed. 

Japanese guests usually take home some of the 
sweetmeats, They carry them in their sleeves, 
for the sleeves of their garments invariably end 
na capacious pocket. 

A veal Japan tea party is a very ceremonious 
affair. The apartment in which the company as- 
sembles must be arranged expressly for the pur- 











pose. The cups, the strainer, the tea ladle, the 
kama, or hot water kettle—evervthing must be of 
a prescribed pattern and in a prescribed place. 
Even the shape of the bits of charcoal with which 
the water is boiled is regulated by rule, and the 
arrangement of the charcoal is supposed to re- 
quire great skill. The utensils used at these 
cha-no-yu parties, as they are called, have usual- 
lv a historic interest, and at certain stages of the 
tea-making the guests are expected to show their 
appreciation by a careful examination of them, 
and by graceful, well-worded eulogies. 

Ordinarily the Japanese take their meals in 
silence, According to the old codes, conversa- 
tion is almost prohibited. It is considered .a 
mark of good - breeding, however, when eating 
and drinking, to draw in the breath with consid- 
erable noise, This is supposed to indicate that 
the guest is enjoving his food. On taking up a 
residence in a new place, the stranger makes the 
first calls, Going round to the houses of the old- 
er residents, the new-comer formally announces 
that she has recently moved into their honorable 
neighborhood, that she will probably be a very 
troublesome neighbor, but hopes that they will be 
gracious, 

The giving of presents in Japan is carried so far 
that it sometimes becomes burdensome. What 
would by us be considered a very slight favor is 
often acknowledged by the Japanese with a hand- 
some gift. On one occasion a servant handed 
me a package containing a really beautiful silk 
picture nicely mounted, A card with the name 
of the giver accompanied the package ; but I did 
not remember the name, and had no idea from 
whom the present had come. I found afterward, 
however, that the donor was a young woman who 
had been recommended to one of my friends as 
anurse. This friend, not understanding the Japa- 
nese language, had called me in to interpret for 
her. As the result of the interview the woman 
had beer employed for some time, and it was in 
acknowledgment of my slight service as inter- 
preter that the present had come, In presenting 
a gift the donor always depreciates its value, and 
usually assigns some reason for its presentation, 
Ordinary presents are wrapped in fine white pa- 
per, and tied with red and white paper cord in a 
prescribed bow-knot, A tiny piece of colored 
paper folded in a special manner, and containing 
a bit of dried sea-weed, is placed on the wrapper 
so as to point toward the name of the sender. 
The present is then wrapped in or covered with 
a square piece of cloth called a furoshiki, Fu- 
roshiki are sometimes made of cotton and some- 
times of crape or silk. The more elegant ones 
used oh ceremonious oecasions are often called 
fukusa, and ave richly embroidered in goid 
thread. The Suroshiki should be returned, and 
in returning it it is customary to include in it 
some small gift, or one or two sheets of the soft 
white paper called haushi. A favorite wedding 
gift is a pair of ¢ai, a fish much prized by the 
natives. Members of the family give clothing, 
and sometimes money. 

During the first week after a death in a family 
presents of cake, eggs, ete., are sent to the be- 
reaved to prevent the necessity of preparing food 
for the numerous friends who call on ts of 
condolence. Gifts of money to help defray the 
funeral expenses are also sent. 

When a child enters school, a present is usual- 
ly given to the teacher. This is sometimes a bas- 

eggs, or sponge-cake. I 
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ket of fruit, or a box of eggs, 
have even known a paper bag of sugar to be pre- 
sented under such circumstances ; and on placing 
a child at boarding-school it is not unusual for 
the parents to bring presents of confectionery for 
all the pupils. 

No Japanese would think of making a journey 
without bringing to his near friends a miyage, or 
memento of the place visited. In Japan men 
are the “beasts of burden,” but even the coolie 
who draws your jinrikisha or bears your luggage 
upon his shoulder to a place of interest coutrives 
somehow to spare a few cents for a miyage. 

Japan has often been called the “ paradise of 
children,” but it is only the favored few who 
have been gathered together in Christian schools 
that know anything of Christmas trees or Clirist- 
mas presents. Considerable attention is given by 
adults, however, to the subject of New-Year’s pre- 
sents. It is customary to give a present at New- 
Year’s to any one outside the cirele of intimate 
friends who may have done vou a special favor 
during the year, and a present is sometimes given 
at the beginning of the new year to indicate the 
desire to receive favors during the year to come. 
New-Year’s calls are far more general in Japan 
than in America. The old year closes with a gen- 
eral house-cleaning. Quantities of rice cakes and 
other good things are prepared, and the first week 
of the new year is given up to festivity. Every- 
body seems to visit everybody else, and the streets 
ave so thronged with gayly dressed people that 
one wonders who can be at home to receive the 
guests. Congratulatory letters are sent to friends 
at a distance. No one is overlooked at this sea- 
son, 

Japanese houses are made of such combustible 
material that conflagrations are constantly occur- 
ring. If a man’s house is burned, it is expected 
that he will send a present of some kind a few 
days later to all who have assisted him in trying 
to preserve the building or remove his goods, 

It is quite proper in Japan to give away a pre- 
sent you yourself have received. 

In schools for girls, teachers are employed who 
give systematic instruction in etiquette every 
week, if not every dav. In these classes girls are 
taught how to walk, how to enter a room, how to 
sit, how to stand, how to eat, how to receive a 
guest, how to carry a candlestick, how to present 
a bunch of flowers, and many similar things, and 
no matter what a voung lady’s attainments may 
be, if she can not pass a cup of tea in the con- 
ventional manner she is looked upon as a rustic. 

The Japanese language abounds in honorific 
particles and expressions which seem wholly un- 
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necessary to us, and which are most absurd when 
translated literally into English, and yet the 
omission or the wrong use of one of the most in- 
significant of these particles often changes po- 
liteness to rudeness, and were it not that the 
people are usualiy too courteous to laugh at our 
blunders, they would have many jokes at our 
expense. 

Politeness in this respeet, however, is often 
rried to such an extent that it ceases to be a 
virtue, for men and women regularly employed to 
instruct foreigners in the vernacular are some- 
times too polite to correct their errors, and allow 
the same mistakes to be made day after day 
without once calling attention to them. 

The Japanese, as a nation, have few compune- 
tions on the subject of white lies. They find it 
difficult ever to tell you an unpleasant truth about 
yourself, but for the most part their rules and 
ceremonies are founded in kindliness and chival- 
ry, and are well suited to the conditions under 
which they live. Contact with people of West- 
ern lands has already made considerable differ- 
ence in the manners of the people living in the 
open ports. Many of them, however, seem to 
look upon Western politeness as a negative quan- 
tity merely, and it is not unusual to see young 
men who think that simply setting aside their 
own native manners is politeness according to 
European ideas. The absence of all the little at 
tentions so dear to feminine hearts in Western 
lands strikes one very strangely at first. In Ja- 
pan the lord and master is always the chief con- 
sideration. His wife does not walk or ride out 
with him, but meekly follows on behind. Being 
present one day at the Commencement exercises 
of a large government school for girls, my atten- 
tion was called to one of the princesses who sat 
umong the distinguished visitors on the platform, 
As she left the stage I noticed a fine-looking Jap- 
anese gentleman following her. He was dressed 
in faultless broadcloth made in: European style, 
and looked, I thought, quite princely, so I in- 
quired of a Japanese friend near me if he were 
not the prince; but the answer was very emphat 
ic: “Oh no; he would never walk behind.” 

In the deference shown by young people to 
their parents and elders, young America might 
well take a lesson. Gray hairs are especially 
honored in Japan. A few years ago a mission- 
ary made a trip to the north of the country to 
visit a church which had been established there. 
Ile was accompanied by a bishop who was trav- 
elling in Japan at the time, and the missionary 
was anxious that the people should appreciate 
the honor conferred upon them by having a visit 
from this dignitary. But the missionary had 
white hair, while the bishop’s was still dark and 
glossy, and though the bishop’s position was 
carefully explained, the missionary received all 
the honors, while his superior in office was left in 
the background. In Japan it is considered ex- 
tremely indelicate for young men and young wo- 
men to mingle together in society as they do in 
Western lands. They are often brought together 
for the first time on their wedding day, the par- 
ents of the contracting parties making all the ar- 
rangements for the wedding by means of the in- 
evitable nakadachi, or go-between ; but humanity 
is much the same the world over, and those who 
have had the care of young people in Japan find 
that they are easily foreignized in this respect. 
American ladies in charge of boarding-schoels 
for girls have to keep strict watch over their pre- 
cious charges. Gentlemen cousins in the boys’ 
schools are very numerous, and surreptitious 
notes and letters have been known to find way 
to their fold quite d la Américaine. 

We Europeans, with our active habits and our 
freedom from conventionalities, are apt to be im- 
patient with the restraints of Japanese society 
and the time-consuming details of Oriental cere- 
monies, but the busiest, most critical, and most 
practical of us can but admit that the people of 
the Sunrise Land are exceedingly graceful in 
their movements, and that their system of eti- 
quette is one of the most interesting features of 
their unique civilization. 

















SALE OF ENGLISH BROOD 
MARES. 
See illustration on double page. 


MALES of thorough-bred horses and hunters 
KI are quite features in the London season, 
Many masters of hounds and members of the 
various hunts make a practice of selling off at 
the end of the hunting season nearly all of their 
stud, which they replace by new purchases in the 
autumn. These sales take place at the famous 
Tattersall’s, but unless some one is giving up 
hunting entirely, the animals are seldom much 
above the average. Sales of racing studs are 
more important, and these take place generally 
at Newmarket after one of the racing meetings, 
or at the owner’s stables if be has a private 
training establishment. Lord Falmouth’s whole 
stud was disposed of last year at Newmarket. 
It was remarkable, not for its size, but for its 
uniform excellence, and for the celebrity attached 
to ali the matrons in this carefully chosen stable. 
Lord Falmouth had in all twenty-seven mares in 
his stud, and most of them were young, and had 
acquired considerable distinction on the turf, 
Among them were Cecilia, winner of the One 
Thousand Guineas in 1873; Spinaway, the win- 
ner of the Oaks in 1875; Jannette, the winner 
of the Oaks and St. Leger in 1878; and Wheel 
of Fortune, who won all her two-year-old enzage- 
ments. At the sale last June the twenty-tive 
mares sold for $166,700, and the foals old enough 
to be sold separately brought $32,000. 
sales are of course of rare occurrence. One sale, 
however, has been raised to the dignity of a fash- 
ionable event. This is the sale at the Royal Stables 
at Hampton Court. The locality is a lovely one 
always, more especially in spring-time, when the 
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chestnuts are in bloom, a lunch worthy of royalty 
is dispensed, and drags innumerable line the rails. 
Many of the intending buyers are accompanied by 
the ladies of their families, and with the bright 
sun, the fresh air, and the coming and going of 
the stock in the sale paddock, the scene is a very 
animated one. 





A box for the auctioneer is plant- 
ed on the green, and the bidding begins, and the 
sales made with very little excitement. The 
scene, we repeat, is a pretty one. The mares are 
the finest in the world for beauty of form; they 
are intelligent, gentle, the fine ladies of their race, 
and cast wistful maternal looks at the long-legged 
little ones, the future victors in future Olympic 
games, trotting by their sides. 








ANSWHRS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Verza Ann.—Make your black silk with the long 
draperies illustrated on pages 484 and 485 of Bazar 
No. 30, Vol. XVIII Get velvet for a basque. Scrim 
curtains with antique lace and insertion, with heavier 
red turcoman bangings, are what you want, 

B. R. 
dress, and make it by the designs’ commended above 
to * Verza Aun.” 

Cc. L. C. 
next winter 


Get some darker velvet to combine with your 






Both long and short wraps will be worn 
Plush wili be used again both for ladies’ 
and little girls’ cloaks. Bengaline silk with velvet 
trimming will be handsome for a reception toilette in 
the autumn, 

Daisy Rustic.—It is the fashion of the day for 
young ladies to play on the banjo. Make the silk 
dress with side panels of velvet, a gathered width of 
the silk between edged with fringe, and jong back dra- 
pery, with merely a short wrinkled apron in front. 
Have « narrow vest of velvet buttoned in the basque. 

Supsoriser.—Any merchant in your town will order 
a pair ot rubber gloves for you from a rubber store 
this city 


m 
We do not publish addresses, Use cam- 
phorated ice on your hands at night, and sleep in large 
loose buckskin gloves, and your hands will be sinooth 
Read about tennis dresses in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 32, Vol. XVIIL. 

Mona.—A strip of plush embroidered on each end, 
or a band of the wide Turkish bordering used on tur- 
coman or velours curtains, or else a long embroidered 
scart of the Bulgarian crash, will be suitable for a cov- 
er of an upright piano, 

W. B.—If you want a walking suit for the wedding, 
get brown Bengaline and velvet of a darker shade; if 
a trained full-dress toilette, get white or pale 
China crape, with Valenciennes lace and velve 
trimming. 





Phe gift should be sent to the bride 


before 


the day of the wedding, and it is a present to her, not 
to the groom, no matter if you are 
with him, 


better acquainted 





A picture, a porcelain vase, a piece of sil- 
ver, a set of after-dinner cuoffee-cups, a fanciful toilette 
mirror, a set of doyleys embroidered by the donor, a 
quaint little table, or an odd chair—anything for the 
bride’s use in her uew life—will be an appropr gift. 

Sunsoniser.—Johu Smith, M.D, is the appropriate 
inscription. 
Lutu Tomwrxktins.—It is proper to put “ Miss” on 


your cards, and vulgur to omit it. 
Hypatia.—lIt certait 
young gentleman to 


y would not be proper for the 


call unless invited by 


your 
nother, 


Prercexen Matmens.—Yonu will find an ample store 





of the latest novelties for Christmas and other gifts in 
the columns of the Bazar. 

Mes. C. W. B.—Make your Lonisine silk with a 
plain basque, and button in a narrow vest of velvet. 


Put three pleated flonnces and short scurf drapery 
across the front, and have long bouflant back drapery. 

Bete B.—For a black silk for autumn and winter 
get the soft repped Bengaline, and trim it with jet gul- 





loon, or else use the new plomb or lead beads, 
Sonoo.-Teacuer.—Get a jersey to wear out your 
black silk skirts. The brown dress does not need a 
change. Get velvet for a vest for your cashmere, and 
put a border of velvet around the lower skirt; then 
drape a long double skirt over that, and catch it up 
close to the waist in a velvet loop on the left side. 
Lavy Bress.—We know nothing of the patent curlers 
you mention. The house-maid skirt is full, round, 
hemmed and tucked, and is then gathered tv a belt 


which is also attached to a gathered waist made in the 
It is the regu- 
lation way of inaking servants’ calico dresses, and has 
been adopted by Ei 


plain old fashion of tweuty years ago. 





ish ladies for better materials 
All English fashions find favor here, and this dress is 
now very popular. In the Southwest, where you live 
such dresses were very generally worn before and dur- 
ing the war. 


The skirt is about three yards wide, and 
is very slightly gored in front and on each side, but is 
full and straight behind. A 
worn with such a dress, 
Fiorexon W 


beit ribbon or sash is 
A plain postilion basque and long 
draped over-skirt of your cashmere with a silk lower 
skirt will look well. Have a vest of the cashmere but- 
toved in, and put cross rows of narrow jet or lead gal- 
loon upon it. For information relative to the Harvard 
Annex read the article in Bazar No, 31, Vol. XVIII. 

Mitprev.—Without being improper, it is inelegant 
for a geutleman to take a lady's arm. 
her his arm to lean upon. 

M. F. W.—Geutlemen wear Derby hats on horse- 
back, but this is not obligatory. A cut-away morning 
cout of dark cloth and corduroy trousers are in good 
style for horseback riding. 





He should give 





A lady should wear a 
scant short English habit of dark blue or black cloth, 
with a high beaver lat similar to the silk dress hat 
worn by gentlemen, There should be no trimming on 
the habit, and the high linen collar and cuffs should 
be very plain, with a small brooch and sleeve-buttons 
for the only jewelry. Undressed long kid gloves of 
dark tan-color, 

Constant Reaver.—Women of fashion wear their 
slippers in the carriage in which they go to parties; 
their flowers are pinned in their corsage, and bonquets 
hang from a ribbon on the side, or are carried in the 
hand. Gloves are also worn, or else thrast in a pocket. 
A maid is taken along to take charge of any larger 
things, and to assist her mistress in the dressing-room. 
Finger-bowls should be offered after any meal. If it 
is the regulation for the hotel guests to give their keye 
to the clerk, there is sume good reason for it, and you 





might better do so, as the proprietors are then respon 
sible for the safety of things in your room. Sign the 
check acrogs the back just as you have done at No. 2. 
Mus. H.—Wrappers are not worn at hotel breakfast# 
or lunches, or at any meal except in the privacy 0 
one’s own home. Blne 


surah made in princesse fash 
ion, and trimmed with velvet and lace, will be pretty 
for a wrapper. You can choose very dark blue for 4 
plain gown, and light blue for one more dressy 
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DISTANT MUSIC. 
By CAROLINE MAY. 
VER the water is an isle 
Of gardens and of bowers, 
Where weary men from town beguile 
Their recreating hours. 


And there, each summer afternoon, 
Sweet bands of music come, 

The flute, the cornet, the bassoon, 
‘The trumpet, and the drum. 


Delicious music they discourse ; 
And sometimes the kind breeze 
Brings it with keen and pliant force 
Over the forest trees. 


Sometimes the wind is contrary, 
And will not let me hear, 
Wafting the full-toned harmony 

Out o’er the ocean drear. 


But even then I catch the beat 
That marks the time afar; 
And sometimes, still more clear and sweet, 
The cadence of a bar, 
The throb upon the air, the phrase 
hat intermits and halts, 
Just hinting Chopin’s wizard ways 
In some delirious waltz. 


Again there comes a piercing strain 
Of love, hope, wild despair, 

Touching one’s own heart with the pain 
Of passionate Schubert. 


Anon the sweet wind this way flies, 
Then, unimpeded, roll 

Beethoven's grand rich harmonies 
Into my very soul, 


And thus, afar from noisy throngs, 
My joy is more than theirs, 

While wordless serenades and songs 
Steal on me unawares, 


I bless the summer winds that come, 
On whose soft wings are borne 
The messages of flute and drum, 
Of clarionet and horn. 





WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Novel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avutnon ov “ Juprra Suakeseeanrr,” “A Prinorss or 
Tuux,” “ Maoiropv or Darr,” gro, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
IN GLASGOW TOWN. 


fy was as late as half past ten o’clock, and on 
a sufficiently gray and dull and cheerless 
morning, that Ronald’s landlady, surprised not 
to have heard him stirring, knocked at his room. 
There was no answer, Then she knocked again, 
opened the door an inch or two, and dropped a 
letter on the floor. 

“ Are ye no up yet 2” 

The sound of her voice aroused him. 

“In a minute, woman,” he said, sleepily; and 
being thus satisfied, the landlady went off, shut- 
ting the door behind her. 

He rose in the bed, and looked around him in 
a dazed fashion. He was already partially dress- 
ed, for he had been up two hours before, but had 
thrown himself down on the bed again, overfa- 
tigued, half stupefied, and altogether discontent- 
ed. The fact is, he had come home the night 
before in a reckless mood, and had sat on 
through hour after hour until it was nearly dawn, 
harassing himself with idle dreams and idler re- 
grets, drinking todrown care, smoking incessantly, 
sometimes scrawling half-scornful rhymes. There 
were all the evidences now on the table before 
him—a whiskey bottle, a tumbler, a wooden pipe 
and plenty of ashes, a sheet of paper scrawled over 
in an uncertain hand. He took up that sheet to 
recall what he had written : 

King Death came striding along the road, 
And he laughed aloud to see 

How every rich man’s mother's son 
Would take to his heels and flee. 

Duke, lord, or merchant, off they skipped, 
Whenever that he drew near; 

And they dropped their guineas as wild they ran, 
And their faces were white with fear. 

But the poor folk laboring in the fields 
Watched him as he passed by; 

And they took to their spades and mattocks again, 
And turned to their work with a sigh, 

Then further along the road he saw 
Ap old man sitting alove; 

His head Jay heavy upon his hands, 
And sorrowful was his moan, 


Old age had shrivelled and bent his frame; 
Age and hard work together 

Had scattered his locks, and bleared his eyes— 
Age and the winter weather, 

“Old man,” said Death, “do you tremble to know 
That pow you are near the end?” 

The old man looked: “You are Death,” said he, 
“And at last I've found a friend.” 

It was a strange kind of mood for a young fel- 
low to have fallen into; but he did not seem to 
think so, As he contemplated the scrawled lines 
—with rather an absent and preoccupied air— 
this was what he was saying to himself: 

“Tf the old gentleman would only come strid- 
ing along the Port Dundas Road, I know one that 
would be glad enough to go out and meet him 
and shake hands with him, this very minute.” 

He went to the window, and threw it open, and 
sat down: the outer air would be pleasanter than 
this inner atmosphere, impregnated with the 
fumes of whiskey and tobacco; and his head was 
burning, and his pulses heavy. But the dreari- 
ness of this outlook !—the gray pavements, the 
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gray railway station, the gray sheds, the gray 
skies; and evermore the dull slumberous sound 
of the great city already plunged in its multitudi- 
ous daily toil. Then he began to recall the events 
of the preceding evening; and had not Mrs. 
Menzies promised to call for him, about eleven, 
to drive him out to see some of her acquaint- 
ances at Milngavie? Well, it would be some- 
thing to do; it would be a relief to get into the 
fresher air—to get away from this hopeless and 
melancholy neighborhood; Kate Menzies had 
high spirits; she could laugh away remorse and 
discontent and depression; she could make the 
hours go by somehow. And now, as it was al- 
most eleven, he would finish his dressing and 
be ready to set out when she called: as for break- 
fast, no thought of that entered his mind. 

Then he chanced to see something white lying 
on the floor—an envelope—perhaps this was a 
note from Kate, saying she was too busy that 
morning and could not come for him? He went 
and took up the letter; and instantly—as he re- 
garded the address on it—a kind of bewilderment, 
almost of fear, appeared on his face. For well 
he knew Meenie’s handwriting: had he not pon- 
dered over every characteristic of it—the precise 
small neatness of it, the long loops of the /’s, the 
German look of the capital R?. And why should 
Meenie write to him? 

He opened the envelope and took out the bit 
of white heather that Meenie had so hastily dis- 
patched: there was no message, not the smallest 
scrap of writing. But was not this a message— 
and full of import too? for surely Meenie would 
not have adopted this means of communicating 
with him at the mere instigation of an idie fan- 
ey? And why should she have sent it, and at 
this moment? Had*she heard, then? Had any 
gossip about him reached Inver-Mudal? And 
how much had she heard? There was a kind of 
terror in his heart as he went slowly back to the 
window, and sat down there, still staring absent- 
ly at this token that had been sent him, and trying 
hard to make out the meaning of it. What was 
in Meenie’s mind? What was her intention? 
Not merely to give him a sprig of white heather 
with wishes for good luck; there was more than 
that, as he easily guessed ; but how much more ? 
And at first there was little of joy or gladness 
or gratitude in his thinking; there was rather 
fear, and a wondering as to what Meenie had 
heard of him, and a sickening sense of shame. 
The white gentleness of the message did not 
strike him ; it was rather a reproach—a recalling 
of other days—Meenie’s eyes were regarding him 
with proud indignation—this was all she had to 
say to him now. 

A man’s voice was heard outside; the door 
was brusquely opened; Jimmy Laidlaw appeared. 

“What, man, no ready yet? Are ye just out 
o’ your bed? Where’s your breakfast? Dinna 
ye ken it’s eleven o’clock ?” 

Ronald regarded him with no friendly eye. He 
wished to be alone; there was much to think 
of; there was more in his mind than the pros- 
pect of a rattling, devil-may-care drive out to 
Milngavie. 

“Ts Kate below ?” said he. 

“She is that. Look sharp, man, and get on 
your coat. She doesna like to keep the cob stand- 
ing.” 

“Look here, Laidlaw,” Ronald said, “I wish ye 
would do me a good turn, Tell her that—that 
I'll be obliged if she will excuse me; I’m no up 
to the mark; ye’ll have a merrier time of it if ye 
go by yourselves ; there, now, like a good fellow, 
make it straight wi’ her.” 

“ Do ve want her to jump doon ma throat 2?” re- 
torted Mr. Laidlaw, with a laugh. “Tl tak no 
sic message. Come, come, man, pull yoursel’ 
thegither. What's the matter? Hammer and 
tongs in your head ?—the fresh air ’ll drive that 
away. Come along!” 

“The last word’s the shortest,” Ronald said, 
stubbornly. “I’m not going. Tell her not to 
take it ill—I’m—I’m obliged to her; tell her—” 

“Indeed Ill leave you and her to fight it out 
between ye,” said Laidlaw. ‘“ D’ye think I want 
the woman to snap my head off?” 

He left, and Ronald fondly hoped that they 
would drive away and leave him to himself. But 
presently there was a light tapping at the door. 

“ Ronald!” 

He recognized the voice, and he managed to 
throw a coat over his shoulders just as Kate 
Menzies, without further ceremony, made her ap- 
pearance. 

“What's this, now exclaimed the buxom 
widow—who was as radiant and good-natured 
and smartly dressed as e. --“ what does this 
daft fellow Laidlaw mean by bringing me a mes- 
sage like that? I ken ye better, Ronald, my lad. 
Down in the mouth ?—take a hair o’ the dog that 
bit ye. Here, see, I'll pour it out for ve.” 

She went straight to the bottle, uncorked it, 
and poured out about a third of a tumblerful of 
whiskey. 

“ Ronald, Ronald, ye’re an ill lad to want this 
in the morning; but what must be must; here, 
put some life into ye. The day’ll be just splen- 
did outside the town, and old Jaap’s with us 
too; and I’ve got a hamper, and somewhere or 
other we'll camp out like a band of gypsies. 
Dinna fear, lad; Pll no drag ye into the Mac- 
Dougal’s house until we’re on the way back, and 
then it ‘ll just be a cup o’ tea and a look at the 
bairns, and on we drive again to the town. What's 
the matter? Come on, my lad! we'll have a try 
at ‘Cauld Kail in Aberdeen’ when we get away 
frae the houses.” 

“ Katie, lass,” said he, rather shamefacedly, 
“T’m—I'm sorry that I promised—but I'll take 
it kind of ye to excuse me—I’m no in the humor 
someway—and ye'll be better by yourselves—” 

“ Ay, and what good ’ll ye do by pu’ing a wry 
mouth ?” said she, tauntingly. “The devil was 
ill, the devil a saint would be. Here, man! it’s 
no the best medicine, but it’s better than none.” 

She took the whiskey to him, and gave him a 
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hearty slap on the shoulder. There was a gleam 
of sullen fire in his eye. 

“It’s ill done of ye, woman, to drive a man 
against his will,” he said, and he retreated from 
her a step or two. 

“Oh,” said she, proudly, and she threw the 
whiskey into the coal-scuttle, and slammed the 
tumbler down on the table, for she had a temper 
too, “if ye’ll no be coaxed, there’s them that will. 
If that’s what Long John does for your temper, 
I'd advise you to change and try Talisker, Good- 
morning to ye, my braw lad, and thank ye for 
your courtesy.” 

She stalked from the room, and banged the 
door behind her when she left. But she was 
really a good-hearted kind of creature; before 
she had reached the outer door she had recover- 
ed herself, and she turned and came into the 
room again, a single step or so, 

“ Ronald,” she said, in quite a different voice, 
“it ‘ll no be for your good to quarrel wi’? me—” 
“T wish for no quarrel wi’ ye, Katie, woman.” 

“For [look better after ye than some o’ them. 
If ye’ll no come for the drive, will ye look in in 
the afternoon or at night, if it suits ye better ? 
Seven o'clock, say—to show that there’s no ill 
feeling between us.” 

“Yes, I will,” said he—mainly to get rid of 
her; for, indeed, he could scarcely hear what she 
was saying to him for thinking of tnis strange 
and mysterious message that had come to him 
from Meenie. 

And then, when she had gone, he rapidly wash- 
ed and dressed, and went away out from the 
house—out by the Cowcaddens, and Shamrock 
Street, and West Prince’s Street, and over the Kel- 
vin, and up to Hillhead, to certain solitary thor- 
oughfares he had discovered in his devious wan- 
derings ; and all the time he was busy with vari- 
ous interpretations of this message from Meenie, 
and of her reasons for sending it. At first, as 
has been said, there was nothing for him but 
shame and self-abasement; this was a reproach; 
she had heard of the condition into which he had 
fallen; this was to remind him of what had been. 
And, indeed, it was now for the first time that he 
began to be conscious of what that condition was, 
He had fled to those boon companions as a kind 
of refuge from the hopelessness of the weary 
hours, from the despair with regard to the future 
that had settled down over his life. He had 
laughed, drank, smoked, and sang the time away, 
glad to forget. When haunting memories came 
to rebuke, then there was a call for another glass, 
another song. Nay, he could even make apologies 
to himself when the immediate excitement was 
over. Why should he do otherwise? The dreams 
conjured up by the Americans had no more charms 
for him. Why should he work toward some fu- 
ture that had no interest for him ? 


Death is the end of life; ab, why 
Should life all labor be? 


And so Kate Menzies’ dog-cart became a pleasant 
thing as it rattled along the hard stony roads; 
and many a merry glass they had at the way-side 
inns; and then home again in the evening to sup- 
per, and singing, and a good-night bacchanalian 
festival at the Harmony Club. The hours passed ; 
he did not wish to think of what his life had be- 
come; enough if for the time being he could ban- 
ish the horrors of the aching head, the hot pulse, 
the trembling hands. 

But if Meenie had beard of all this, how would 
it appear to her? and he made no doubt that she 
had heard. It was some powerful motive that 
had prompted her to do this thing. He knew that 
her sister had been making inquiries about him; 
his brother’s congregation was a hot-bed of gos- 
sip; if any news of him had been sent by that 
agency, no doubt it was the worst. And still 
Meenie did not turn away from him with a shud- 
der. He took out the envelope again. What 
could she mean? Might he dare to think it was 
this—that no matter what had happened, or what 
she had heard, she still had some little faith in 
him, that the recollection of their old friendship 
was not all gone away? Reproach it might be, 
but perhaps also an appeal? And if Meenie had 
still some interest in what happened to him ? 

He would go no further than that. It was 
characteristic of the man that, even with this 
white token of good-will and remembrance and 
good wishes before his eyes—with this unusual 
message just sent to him from one who was gen- 
erally so shy and reserved—he permitted to him- 
self no wildly daring fancies or bewildering hopes. 
Nor had the majesty of the Stuarts of Glengask 
and Orosay anything to do with this restraint: 
it was the respect that he paid to Meenie herself. 
And yet—and yet—this was a friendly token; it 
seemed to make the day whiter somehow; it was 
with no ill-will she had been thinking of him 
when she gathered it from one of the knolls at 
the foot of Clebrig or from the banks of Mudal 
Water. So white and-fresh it was: it spoke of 
clear skies and sweet moorland winds ; and there 
seemed to be the soft touch of her fingers still on 
it as she had pressed it into the envelope; and it 
was Meenie’s own small white hand that had writ- 
ten that rather trembling “Mr. Ronald Strang.” 
A gentle message; he grew to think that there 
was less of reproach in it; if she had heard evil 
tidings of him, perhaps she was sorry more than 
anything else; Meenie’s eyes might have sorrow 
in them and pain, but anger—never. And her 
heart—well, surely her heart could not have been 
set bitterly against him, or she would not have 
sent him this mute little token of remembrance, 
as if to recall the olden days. 

And then he rose and drove against the bars that 
caged him in. Why should the ghastly farce be 
played any longer? Why should he go through 
that dull, mechanical routine in which he had 
no interest whatever? Let others make what 
money they choose; let others push forward to 
any future that they might think desirable; let 
them aim at being first in the world’s fight for 
wealth, and having saloon carriages, and steam- 





yachts on Lake Michigan, and cat-boats on Lake 
George; but as for him, if Lord Ailine now 
would only let him go back to the little hamlet 
in the northern wilds, and give him charge of the 
dogs again, and freedom to ask Dr. Douglas to 
go with him for a turn at the mountain hares 
or for a day’s salmon-fishing on the Mudal—in 
short, if only he could get back to his old life 
again, with fair skies over him, and fresh-blow- 
ing winds around him, and wholesome blood run- 
ning cheerily through his veins? And then the 
chance, at some hour or other of the long day, of 
meeting Meenie, and finding the beautiful, timid 
Highland eyes fixed on his: “Are you going 
along to the inn, Ronald ?” he could almost hear 
her say. “And will you be so kind as to take 
these letters for me ?” 

But contracted habits are not so easily shaken 
off as all that; and he was sick and ill at ease; 
and when the hour came for him to go down and 
see Kate Menzies and her friends, perhaps he 
was not altogether sorry that he had made a defi- 
nite promise which he was bound to keep. He 
left the envelope, with its piece of white heather, 
at home. 

Nevertheless, he was rather dull, they thought ; 
and there was some facetious raillery over his not 
having yet recovered from the frolic of the pre- 
vious night, with frequent invitations to take a 
hair of the dog that had bitten him. Kate was the 
kindest ; she had been a little alarmed by the def- 
inite repugnance he had shown in the morning ; 
she was glad to be friends with him again. As for 
him, well, he was as good-natured as ever, but 
rather absent in manner; for sometimes, amid 
all their boisterous camaraderie, he absolutely for- 
got what they were saying; and in a kind of 
dream he seemed to see before him the sun-lit 
Strath-Terry, and the blue waters of the loch, and 
Mudal’s stream winding through the solitary 
moorland waste, and a young girl there stooping 
to pick up something from the heather. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





ON A HILL-TOP. 
By MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 


NE afternoon, in Central Park, when the late 

Spring was making strenuous efforts to as- 
sert herself by means of a shivering fringe of 
green hung upon naked boughs, and by a tinge 
of red, like a blush for her tardiness, over the 
bushes of Pyrus japonica, the main drive offered 
the usual spectacle of pleasure-seekers on wheels, 
rolling at a discreet rate of speed between Fifty- 
ninth Street and One-hundred-and-tenth Street, 
and back again, while keeping carefully in view 
each other’s equipages, horses, grooms, and 
gowns. Not so brilliant in variety is this dress- 
parade of American fashion as that familiar to 
the lounger in the Bois de Boulogne, but sufficient- 
ly gay and changeful to enchain the watcher’s 
eye during the hour or two when its glory is at 
the height. Passing in review the rapid succes- 
sion of coaches, landaus, victorias, broughams, 
wagonettes, T-carts, tilburys, and village-carts, 
sprinkled with less pretending buggies and han- 
som-cabs, a young man on horseback kept his 
spirited steed in check, curveting back and forth 
at the entrance of one of the equestrian roads 
crossing the principal drive, until a trig police- 
man began to cast upon him side glances of a 
decidedly investigating character. Evidently the 
young man’s search was vain, for a look of an- 
noyance came upon his open face, and giving his 
horse an unreasonable cut with the riding-stick, 
he at last consented to gallop away from the spot 
he had so long haunted. At that exact moment 
another rider, cantering lightly along the bridle- 
path, emerged from the trees ahead, bringing face 
to face with him a pretty girl with golden hair, 
and a bunch of narcissus in the breast of her 
well-cut habit. 

“You told me you were to drive with your 
mamma!” abruptly exclaimed the young gentle- 
man; to which the lovely Amazon replied, blush- 
ing slightly and tossing her head, that she could 
not know she was obliged to render an exact ac- 
count of her doings to every person with whom 
she might chance to dance at Mrs. Gardiner’s 
ball. The groom coming up at this juncture 
diverted conversation from an apparently threat- 
ening channel. In the most natural manner our 
young gentleman’s horse was turned, and the 
couple were making their way through the drea- 
ry suburb on the west side of the Park, to emerge 
upon the beautiful Riverside Drive. Here a wide 
and admirably made road runs parallel with the 
Hudson, whose tranquil bosom, skimmed by 
white-winged sail-boats or scarred by bustling 
steamers along the channel, reflects, on the far- 
ther side, the wood-crowned summits of the Pali- 
sades and the colors of the sky. 

“To enjoy the Riverside,” the young man said, 
“one should resemble the ‘ true love’ of the early 
English poet, who ‘looks not back, his eyes are 
fixt afore.’ Let me recommend you to impose a 
forfeit on yourself for turning your head one mo- 
ment from the left as we follow up the avenue. 
In this way you may be able to preserve the illu- 
sion that you are out of town,” 

“Tt’s all of a piece with everything here,” the 
girl answered, with a discontented glance at the 
landscape on her right. There, amid a curious 
combination of squalor and ambitious architec- 
ture, she chanced to see the grassy slope in front 
of a squatter’s shanty, where, in a wilderness of 
rubbish and tomato cans, two sportive goats were 
assuming the attitude of the supporters of the 
British coat of arms. Beyond an open expanse 
of rocky hill-side, streets and boulevards in various 
stages of construction were to be seen. Here a 
brand-new feudal castle, looking as if it had come 
out of a bandbox, arose beside a whitewashed 
cottage with dilapidated roof and shutters. There 
a smart Queen Anne villa overtopped a road-side 
saloon for the sale of beer to wayfarers. Where 
a glimpse was caught of the elevated railway, the 
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trains looked like caterpillars crawling along an 
immensely high and inexplicably long bridge. 
Gangs of workmen, steam - drills, piles of sand 
and granite, everywhere obstructed the neighbor- 
ing streets. To see what still remained to be 
done might have depressed the most naturally 
sanguine spirit, save for the consoling evidence 
of what had been already done by the great city 
spurning het island boundaries in this her eager 
growth. To Miss Caroline Heath, aged twenty- 
one, recently returned from a six years’ residence 
in Europe, the incompleteness of American af- 
fairs in general was a source of continual com- 
ment. Edgar Barelay, on the contrary, the son 
of a Western man, who after making a fortune 
in Cleveland had moved to New York to spend 
it, was a warm defender of our peculiar institu- 
tions, and coming from other lips than those of 
the present critic, would have resented unflatter- 
ing comments upon them with emphasis. 

“You are a most unreasonable person,” he an- 
swered, as it was. ‘“ A few months ago you were 
raving about our ‘atmosphere.’ You declared 
yourself thankful to be a native New-Yorker.” 

“Perhaps that was because I saw it was the 
only thing you could not boast of,” she said, sau- 
cily. “I can imagine a Cleveland man feeling 
quite awe-stricken by our antiquity. But for me/ 
Have you forgotten that ever since I was twelve 
years old I’ve been roaming about Europe, ab- 
sorbing by-gones, living in delicious old palaces 
where tragedies had taken place years and years 
and years before I came there? Why, I’m satu- 
rated with that kind of thing—tinged, like the 
bowl of a pipe. Think of Florence and Venice, 
will you, and contrast them with this. And then 
England! Why, the last house mamma took 
there was a lovely old grange surrounded by a 
dry moat, and by trees and hedges and turf so 
green and soft and unbroken that it made one 
sleepy merely to stand at the window and look 
out,” 

“T should prefer to keep awake.” 

“Not if the only amusement you had was to 
walk down a pretty green path, where the trees 
met overhead, to call upon the rector and his 
wife. When that was done, we waited till they 
came back the little path to call on us. Then, 
too, it rained almost every day last summer, But 
it was enchanting, all the same.” 

“J don’t wonder you find the change to New 
York exhilarating.” 

“That's just what I complain of. I'm tired of 
a champagne diet. Besides, everything is brand- 
new. The houses smell of furniture polish. I 
want to rest my eyes on something belonging to 
the past.” 

They had now turned into a broad boulevard, 
and followed it to an end, indicated by the pre- 
sence of workmen with their impedimenta mak- 
ing a barrier across the road, 

“Let us go on,” Carry urged. “ Yonder, on 
that hill-top, I see a genuine old house that must 
have been there since the Revolution at least. 
I am determined to ride up and have a peep at it.” 

Apparently uninhabited but for a pale ring of 
smoke from the kitchen chimney, the old house 
stood in melancholy isolation upon a bluff over- 
looking the river. The avenue there in process 
of construction had ruthlessly shaved off the near 
side of the hill, leaving exposed a steep and 
gravelly incline crowned with the straggling 
grasses of an ancient lawn, Around the white 
columns of the portico grew walnut and chestnut 
trees, and in the garden at the rear was seen a 
ruined summer-house, and several broken statues 
arising amid an unpruned growth of box. Cock- 
ing their ears cautiously at the unusualness of 
the proceeding, the horses consented to be guided 
up a precipitous path along the edge of the de- 
clivity, Barclay conscious of a feeling of relief 
when his adventurous young comrade had finally 
attained her wish, and stood facing the moss- 
grown portico. 

“ Nobody lives here, that’s plain,” said willful 
Caroline. “ Mr, Barclay, I am determined to ex- 
plore.” 

So saying, she slipped lightly from the saddle, 
gathered up her jaunty habit, and ran around 
through the weedy garden at the side. Barelay, 
consigning his horse to the groom, followed in 
time to see her engaged in active conversation 
with a deaf old dame who emerged from a mouldy 
kitchen at the rear. 

“She says we may have water from the well, 
and leave to look at this lovely river view,” cried 
the explorer. “It appears the house is owned 
by an old maiden lady, whose family has always 
lived here. If I may trust to my hitherto infalii- 
ble powers of intuition, the mistress is a little out 
of repair in her upper story, and the maid is 
afraid of her. Come, Mr. Barelay, turn away at 
this handle. How long is it since I have had 
the satisfaction of drinking from the ‘ moss-cov- 
ered bucket that hangs in the well’? There, 
that’s deliciously cold and pure. Do you see, this 
garden must have been a stately one in its prime. 
1 wonder if the ancient dragon could be induced 
to let us have a glimpse of the interior of the 
house? I’m positively wild to try.” 

Nobody withstood Caroline, so Barclay was not 
particularly surprised to see her return from a 
second interview with the old woman, beckoning 
him with a mysterious forefinger. 

“We're to see the ground-floor. It is the 
hour for Miss Stillman’s afternoon nap, when she 
never comes down-stairs., Hush! tread like a 
burglar, and follow me.” 

In the wake of the ancient guardian our two 
young people went from one room to another, fill- 
ed with handsome furniture of the pattern pecul- 
jar to a century ago. Old mahogany, fluted fire- 
boards, stiff chairs, convex mirrors, black-framed 
mezzotints, knobs of brass or crystal, there ruled 
supreme, their sway undisputed by the appendages 
of modern luxury as seen everywhere to-day, It 
was in the best parlor that their guide came to a 
halt, waving her withered hand with a faint show 
of pride in its faded splendor. 














“That's all there is to it,” she said, in a croak- 
ing voice. “I guess them things is solid.” 

“‘Kither I am dreaming or that portrait of the 
lady in the red frock with balloon sleeves resem- 
bles you,” Caroline suddenly exclaimed, turning 
upon Barclay an astonished gaze. “She is enough 
like you to be your—what?” She paused, puz- 
zled by the date. 

“ My great-grandmother, great-aunt—what you 
will,” said Barclay, laughing. “I wish I were 
lucky enough to be able to lay claim to her, but 
unfortunately if we have any weird respectabili- 
ties of this kind in the East, I have yet to be in- 
formed of it. My mother, who died in my child- 
hood, was born West, and my father is a West- 
erner, root and branch.” 

“It is astonishing,” pursned Caroline ; and even 
the purblind eyes of the old woman lighted with 
something like assent. 

“* She ’ain’t no one belongin’ to her I ever heerd 
of,” croaked the old creature, pointing upward 
with her thumb. “The last on ’em to die was 
Miss Tabitha, and she’s Miss Lois. They was great 
folks once, I’ve heerd tell, but that was before I 
came here. She was pinchin’ poor till the city 
tuk the place to run a road through, an’ now they 
say there’s a fortin in the bank for her. She 
don’t spend none of it, sartin sure. The two of 
us don’t eat more’n’d keep a mouse from starvin’, 
an’ there ain’t nobody else.” 

‘*I breathe freer,’ Caroline said, when, after 
presenting a gratuity to their guide, the two 
mounted again and rode out of the inclosure. 
“ After all, I like the sunshine best. But I wish 
I had seen the queer old Jady; and as to that 
portrait, it was simply your double, deny it as 
you may.” 





“JT am more occupied in wondering if I can 
get my horse by that steam-drill down yonder,” 
Edgar said. ‘“ He has a rooted objection to any- 
thing of the kind,and this path does not offer 
much room for antics on his part. Your gray is 
quiet, Miss Heath; you had better wait here, and 
let mae lead the way.” 

Hardly had he spoken when the engine beneath 
them sent forth a sudden rush of hissing steam. 
Caroline repressed an exclamation of alarm, Bar- 
clay’s horse, rearing violently, grazed the edge of 
the steep declivity, then set off at a run. Half- 
way to the bottom he slipped, his rider falling 
over his head, the horse rolling completely over, 
and recovering himself to stand shivering with 
terror beside Barclay’s prostrate form. Before 
a number of men from the gang at work below 
could reach him, Caroline was at his side, the 
groom following. Barclay, catching one glimpse 
of the agonized face bent over him, tried to speak 
re-assuringly, but fainted in the effort. Without 
consulting the young lady, the men ran up to the 
house upon the hill, returning with a shutter, 
upon which they carried the injured man gently 
along the path he had just descended into the 
house, laying him down without interference from 
its guardian in the dim old parlor immediately 
beneath the portrait of the lady with the sleeves. 
The bustle of their entrance stirred from her sol- 
itude upstairs the other dweller in this silent 
mansion, Gliding down like a wraith came a 
tall woman dressed in gray, with melancholy eyes 
and chill lips that seemingly had never known a 
smile. 

“Open the window and give him air,” cried 
Caroline, unheeding the approach of the mistress 
of the house. 

“Who gives orders for me?” she said, in a 
monotonous voice. “It is years since those 
front windows have been opened.” 

“It is a matter of life and death,” answered 
the girl, imperiously, and without further oppo- 
sition the stiff blinds were thrown back, letting 
in a flood of afternoon sunlight that flowed in a 
golden stream across the sufferer’s temporary 
couch, Barclay’s face thus revealed to view was 
untouched by wound or stain. He seemed quiet- 
ly asleep. 

“If the doctor would only come!” began Caro- 
line, interlacing her cold hands. There was an 
interruption to the quiet of the room, a strange 
sound, half sob, half laughter, coming from the 
ghostly mistress of the house. Caroline looked 
up to see the old woman kneeling at Barclay’s 
side, her dull eyes kindled into a sudden rapture 
of recognition. 

“It is Margaret’s son. I knew I should see 
one of them before I died. Oh, my poor wrong- 
ed sister! After so many years! Thank God! 
thank God!” 

““ You'd better coax the old lady to go upstairs 
again,” said one of the workmen to the servant, 
touching his forehead significantly. It was evi- 
dent that all present agreed in his estimate of her 
mental equilibrium. But until the arrival of the 
doctor the gray old woman held the unconscious 
sufferer’s hand in hers, from time to time fond- 
ling it against her cheek, and crooning over it 
words of tenderness. When the surgeon came, 
Caroline, passing her arm round her shoulders, 
led her from the room. 
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An hour later, Mr, Barclay, accompanied by 
Edgar’s step-motler, answered the summons sent 
them by telephone in the neighborhood, appear- 
ing to swell the anxious little group waiting in 
the dusky hall outside the sick-room. Edgar had 
returned to consciousness, but the injury to his 
leg was exquisitely painful, requiring nicest treat- 
ment. Until the arrival of their own family 
physician, the doctor in charge refused to take 
tlie responsibility of sanctioning the removal of 
his patient. The distressed father walked to and 
fro in moody silence, and when twilight brought 
Dr. Gray, urged him to say that Edgar might be 
carried in an ambulance to his home. 

“On no account,” said the doctor. “TI can’t 
imagine anything more foolish. Unless these 
people positively turn you out, he should stay 
here. His situation is extremely critical. Ican 
not answer for the consequences of a change.” 

“ Here, in this old rattle-trap, with a mad wo- 





man for a keeper ?” the impatient father wanted 
to say, but he substituted for it the milder sug- 
gestion that they had no claim upon the owner 
of the house. 

“The child of Margaret Lothrop has every 
claim,” said the same hollow voice that had 
startled all a little while before. At his elbow 
stood the ghost-like gray lady. 

“ Hallo!” said Mr. Barclay, astonished. “ That’s 
an odd coincidence. My first wife’s mother was 
married twice, I believe, and her first husband’s 
name was surely Lothrop. Edgar’s grandmother 
came from the East, too, though she talked very 
little about her early home.” 

And so it was that, by a strange guidance of 
fate’s leading-strings, Margaret Lothrop’s grand- 
son was brought into intimate relation with this 
sole surviving relative upon his mother’s side; 
one who through half a century of alienation and 
of silence had brooded over the image of her 
best-loved sister with ever-increasing intensity. 
Between the handsome lad who for days lay 
there beneath his grandmother’s portrait, uncer- 
tain whether death or life would claim him as 
her prize, and the pallid shade of what once was 
handsome Lois Stillman, Caroline was the link of 
warm humanity. 

Until the young man’s extremity had given 
place to the joyful promise of convalescence, 
Carry made daily pilgrimages to the hill-top. 
Then her visits ceased altogether, until one aft- 
ernoon, when June had clothed the old brown 
house with roses, she accepted a beseeching in- 
vitation from the invalid to have a cup of tea 
with Aunt Lois and himself. She found them in 
the well-remembered parlor, sitting, she even fan- 
cied, hand in hand, but by-and-by Aunt Lois arose 
and stole away. Soon she came back, bearing 
in her hand an antique string of pearls. 

“These were left by Margaret when she went 
away to be married against our will,” the old 
lady said, solemnly. “ Through poverty and sor- 
row I have kept them, hoping that some day one 
of Margaret’s descendants would come back to 
receive them at my hands, Now that Edgar is 
to have all the rest, 1 want Caroline to wear these 
as a token of my love and gratitude.” 

“You are giving them to Margaret’s grand- 
daughter, after all, Aunt Lois,” the young man 
said, triumphantly, And then only for the first 
time in many a long year tears came into Miss 
Stillman’s eyes, but they were happy ones. 








MURANO GLASS-WORK. 
( NCE upon a time, centuries ago, as history 
hath it, the magnates of Venice decided to 
remove to a more quiet locality the rapidly in- 
creasing business of glass-work, this famous city 
of the sea “still remaining the mart for medieval 
merchants in search of tle coveted treasure.” 

Murano, a mile north of Venice, was the site 
chosen ; and so it came about that the closing of 
the thirteenth century witnessed the erection of 
workshops from which, for more than five hun- 
dred years, the most artistic and elaborate forms 
of this beautiful handicraft have been manufac- 
tured. Murano created for itself, as if by magic, 
both fame and fortune. It is interesting to know 
that “ the earliest specimen of Murano glass-ware 
known to exist is a ‘marriage-cup,’ having enam- 
elled portraits of a man and a woman.” It is in 
the Correr Museum. 

The invention of spectacles has been a much 
debated question. Salvino d’ Armati, a Floren- 
tine, has the credit of having thought out the per- 
plexing problem as early as 1286, but he was six 
years later than is recorded of Venetian crafts- 
men, and tradition hath it that “this department 
of glass-work greatly flourished there, and that 
two spectacle-makers of the period were held in 
high repute and far above their fellows for accu- 
racy and skillful touch.” 

Mirror-making for years had pre-eminence; “as 
early as the fifteenth century it attained distine- 
tion as an art,” and two artisans of keen outlook 
secured from the state a monopoly of this branch 
of trade for twenty years, and not long after mir- 
ror-makers formed themselves into a separate 
corporation, and for over two hundred years their 
exquisitely finished work was largely sent to oth- 
er countries. If, as was frequently the case, mir- 
rors were to be presented by the republic to 
king or emperor, there was lavish bestowment of 
gold and gems upon the frames, The mirror sent 
to Marie de Medicis in 1600 was valued at six 
thousand pounds. It is now in the Louvre, and 
its artistic and historic worth is beyond computa- 
tion. 

We read that in 1615 Sir Thomas Roe, ambas- 
sador from the English throne to the court of the 
great Mogul Jehangir, had in charge for presen- 
tation many rich gifts, and that, while still ne- 
gotiating with the Mogul, an ambassador from 
Persia arrived, and that among costly offerings 
from his sovereign were seven mirrors of Ven- 
ice, so fair and beautiful as to make the heart of 
England’s representative sink within him. An- 
other writer, a few vears earlier, reports that the 
Mogul had in his “ treasure-house” two hundred 
glasses and rich cups, reputed Venetian ware. 

About the middie of the sixteenth century, in 
an inventory of effects belonging to Henry VIIL, 
mention was made of “ nearly four hundred and 
fifty glass objects, mainly of Venetian work.” 

Murano glass-workers were divided into four 
classes: first, makers of different styles of dish- 
es, vases, drinking cups and table ware; second, 
such as had skill with optical instruments ; third, 
those who devoted attention wholly to the manu- 
facture and ornamentation of mirrors; fourth, 
bead-workers, and of this class were subdivisions, 
the must prominent artisans fashioning foliage on 
Venetian bead-work, developing upon the body 
of the bead, by means of a blow-pipe, leaves, 
flowers, and tendrils. 

The trade in this branch was simply enormous, 
and untold quantities were sent to Africa. There 














were tribal distinctions demanding, even in the 
matter of ornamentation or for religious rites, an 
entire difference in style, shape, and color. No 
wonder that thought was busy and heads ached 
over such definite requisitions from the Dark Con- 
tinent! Early in the eighteenth century four or 
five hundred chests of Venetian beads, of ten 
hundred-weight each, were annually shipped to 
Cairo. 

“Large opal beads called ‘Ave Marias,’ for 
marking prayers, were carried about by vend- 
ers, who, like the Pardoner in Chaucer’s Tales, 
‘straight was come from court of Rome’ with a 
vendible stock of rosaries and indulgencies.” “At 
Pilgrims’ Road, in Kent, England, a great variety 
of such were not long ago discovered, During 
the eighteenth century the quantity of beads man- 
ufactured exceeded forty-four thousand pounds 
per week, and we read that the variety included 
nearly six hundred different styles. Twenty-two 
furnaces in Murano were occupied in making 
beads alone.” 

There is mention of a marvellous daintiness of 
touch and delicacy of finish about Murano-ware ; 
some imputed it to the peculiar atmosphere, oth- 
ers to the perpetual continuance of furnace fires 
day and night. “ One thing we are sure of,” adds 
an enthusiast—“ its artisans were gentlemen.” 
“The profession creates them,” says another; 
“rare knowledge of chymistry, and intelligence 
and culture of high order, are indispensable to 
transmute dust and sand to such diaphanous, pel- 
lucid, dainty material as glass is.” Its artisans 
must in no less degree be well equipped with the 
gift of patience, an ample endowment of self- 
poise, eye and hand steady of movement; careful 
must be their adventuring, and experiments cau- 
tiously pushed onward. 

There is in some collection an extremely beau- 
tiful style of variegated glass, an illustration of 
which may be seen in some art journals, revealing 
“a curious and unique canopy of colored leaves 
and flowers arranged in patterns upon a wooden 
foundation ; sun, moon, and stars adorn the roof; 
a white dove indicates its sacred character in usual 
conventional style; tulips, carnations, and cypress- 
trees compose the foliage decoration, and are pre- 
cisely such as one sees upon Oriental embroider- 
ies. Its date runs back nearly two hundred years 
from the present time.” 

Custom decreed that when a distinguished per- 
son visited Murano a cup should be presented, in 
the bottom of which was inclosed one of the coins 
known as Oselle, and which bore the arms of the 
reigning Doge, Several such cups are in the Brit- 
ish Museum ; some of them bear date of 1674. 

One Briati, of the last century, has left behind 
him a wonderful reputation for ornamentation of 
chandelier and mirror frames in intaglio and col- 
ored foliage, and also of the most exquisite lace- 
work in glass. 

Another Murano gem is a glass galley, with all 
its appointments—a fascinating exhibition of deft- 
ness and delicacy of touch in this fragile mate- 
rial, This bitof marvellous mechanism was made 
more than two hundred years ago. There was 
also a glass organ, an instrument producing soft, 
melodious tones, 





RECEPTION AND VISITING 
TOILETTES. 
See illustration on page 565. 


Fig. 1 is a dress of figured percale, with a col- 
ored pattern on a pearl-colored ground and a 
selvedge border. It is made with a printed bor- 
der at the bottom of the full pleated skirt, head- 
ing a band of dark red velvet that also extends 
in two rows up the right side. The polonaise is 
shirred on the shoulders, and has collar, cuffs, 
borders, and a long belt bow of the dark velvet. 
The skirt of it is draped, forming a long point on 
the front and a full straight back that is slight- 
ly looped, both trimmed with borders like the 
skirt. 

Fig. 2 is of dark blue wool grenadine under- 
laid with red taffeta, and combined with figured 
India silk in blue and red. The skirt has a gren- 
adine flounce with lace bands, which is surmount- 
ed by a lace-edged drapery of India silk on the 
front, and a draped back of grenadine. The 
grenadine jacket-corsage is made with open 
fronts, filled in by a lace plastron and loose vest 
fronts of India silk. It has a high straight col- 
lar of dark blue velvet at the throat, and velvet 
cuffs with straps of the figured silk. Where the 
jacket rolls away from the vest it is ornamented 
with slender velvet revers, which are studded 
with small round button pendants. 

Fig. 3 is a costume of changeable surah, blue 
shot with bronze. The skirt is trimmed with a 
series of pinked flounces of the material, partial- 
ly veiled by ruffles of embroidered silk lace which 
are set upon them; it is completed by ample ir- 
regular drapery. The pointed corsage has a taper- 
ing vest, which is veiled with lace bands that are 
set on with a narrow band of velvet over the out- 





er edge, the velvet bands meeting in a point at 
the point of the waist. 

The model Fig. 4 is of manila-colored broché 
batiste. Three deep lace-edged flounces are set 
around the skirt, curving upward slightly toward 
the back. The short basque has open fronts 
that slope away from a vest of red India silk. A 
short scarf drapery is tacked to the basque, and 
hooked together underneath the lace postilion at 
the back. 

Fig. 5 is a dress of the same model as the per- 
cale costume illustrated in Fig. 1, but composed 
of dark blue étamine, with the printed borders 
replaced by flat bands of woollen lace. 

The little girl’s frock shown in Fig. 6 is of pale 
pink cotton satteen, with cream lace. It has a 
deep lace-edged square collar on the shoulders, 
which extends in tapering revers down the front, 
The skirt is edged with lace, and ornamented 
with a belt and bow of narrow ribbon, 








Figs. 1-4.—Lapies’ Hanpkercuiers. 





Emprorwerep Crapre Cap. 


Fig. 2.—The model is a combination of plain and 
printed écru étamine. The plain skirt is of the fig- 
ured goods, mounted on a silk foundation, and com- 
pleted by apron and sash drapery of large-meshed 
plain étamine. The jacket-basque is figured, and 
opens at the front upon a vest of light brown Sici- 
lienne, which forms a pleated plastron above and a 
pointed corselet below. The fronts are long and 
pointed, and slope upward to meet a short postilion 


back. 





Monocram ror Linen.—Cross 
Srirca Emprorp sry. 


Wool Lace Evening Hood. 
Crochet-Work. 

Tuts hood is crocheted with ivory 
white mohair wool, and is finish- 
ed with a large bow of white satin 
ribbon on the crown. The wool, 
which is very thin, is taken double, 
and as the work must be quite 
loose, a rather coarse bone or 
wooden crochet needle is required. 
Begin at the middle, with a chain 
of 58 stitches. In the Ist row 
pass 5, work 2 single crochet sep- 
arated by 12 chain stitches on the 
following stitch, then 13 times 
work by turns 5 chain and 2 sin- 
gle separated by 12 chain on the 
following 4th stitch, 2d row.— 
Work 14 times by turns 5 chain 
and 2 single separated by 12 
chain on the middle chain of the 
next 5 in the preceding row. 
Work 50 more rows like the 2d 
to complete one-half of the hood, 
and then for the second half work 
the same amount on the other side 
of the foundation chain; in the 
first row work the 2 single on the 
middle one of the 8 chain passed 
over in the other lst row. For 
the lace around the outer edge 
work one row in the same pattern 
as the centre. 2d row.—Work 3 
slip stitches on the first 3, 2 chain, 
8 double crochet on the same 
stitch with the last slip, then 
throughout by turns 1 chain and 
4 double on the middle chain of 
the following 5, closing with 1 
chain and 1 slip on the 2d of the 
2 chain at the beginning; at the 
corners increase as much as may 
be needed to prevent tension, 3d 
row.—By turns 20 chain and 1 
single around the next chain in 
the preceding row. 4th row.— 
Two slip stitches on the first 2 
stitches in the row before the last, 
2 chain, 3 double before the next 
double in the same row, then by 
turns 1 chain and 4 double be- 
tween the middle 2 of the next 4 
double in the row before the last; 
close with 1 chain and a single on 
the 2d chain in this row. Work 
the 5th row like the 3d, and the 
6th and 7th like the 4th and 3d 
respectively. 8th row.—Two slip 
stitches on the first 2 stitches in 
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Wool Dresses. 

Fig. 1,—This dress is 
composed of a kilt skirt of 
gray twilled wool, and a 
jersey waist of the same 
tint, buttoned at the back. 
The kilted skirt is in 
straight breadths, five yards and a half 
wide, and is mounted on a foundation 
skirt of the same material, two yards 
and a third wide. The jersey has a high 
velvet collar, and is trimmed on the 
front and sleeves with tabs of passemen- 
terie, whilea fringe of similar ornaments 
hangs from 
its lower 
edge, 








MonoGraM FoR LINEN, 
Cross Strrca EMBrorwery. 


WOOL DRESSES. 
Fig. 1.—Woot Dress witn Jersey Waist. 





Woot Lace Eventne Hoop.—Crocnet-Work. 





Standing Col- 
lars.—Figs. 1-3. 
Turse collars are 
worn over a plain 
neck-band or high 
collar of the dress, 
Fig. 1 is of gilt-fig- 
ured étamine ribbon, with several 
narrow pipings of red and blue satin 
at the edge. <A bow of étamine rib- 
bon covers the fastening. Fig. 2 
is made of gold gauze laid over red 
silk, A band of embr, dered éta- 
mine rib- 
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Fig. 2.—Pxain anp Ficurep Eramine Dress. 





Figs. 1-8.—Sranping CoLiars. 


the row before the last, 2 chain, 7 double before the next 
double in the same row, * 4 single separated by 22 chain 
around the next chain in the row before the last, on which 
there is already a single of the last row, 8 double between the 
middle 2 of the next 4 double in the row before the last; 
repeat from >, closing with a slip on the 2d chain, 





Lace Cap. 


gold beads, headed by points of the same ribbon, 
trims the lower part, and a bow of the ribbon is 
placed at one end, Fig. 3 is of dark red uncut vel- 
vet, edged with a fringe of large and small silver 


Ladies’ Handkerchiefs.—Figs. 1-4. 
Tuer handkerchief at the left of the cut is of 
white linen cambrie with large scallops and dots 
worked alternately in red, blue, and brown. That 





MonoGram ror Lixen.—Cross 
Stirch Emprorery. 


on the right has an éeru centre sur- 
rounded by a deep white hem-stitch- 
edhem. Of the two on top one has 
a white centre with a light blue hem 
that is embroidered in white, while 
the other is of dark blue batiste 
with a narrow border worked in 
white. 
Collar with Jabot. 

A panp of cream étamine rib- 
bon embroidered in gold, a little 
over two inches wide, lined with 
satin, forms the straight standing 
collar, Two ends of the same rib- 
bon extend outward from the front, 
with pleated lace fans between 
them, and at the top of this jabot 
a gauze ribbon bow is placed, 


Embroidered Crape Cap. 

Wine bands of tinted white crape 
embroidered in Persian designs 
with colored silks are mounted on 
a small frame of net and wire to 
form this cap. The embroidered 
part of the crape surrounds as a 
frill the outer part of the frame, 
while the plain crape at the head 
of the band is gathered in puffs on 
the crown. 

Lace Cap. 

Tuer ivory white woollen lace of 
which this cap is made is pleated, 
and mounted in rows on a small 
net frame that is covered over with 
poppy red surah. Two bows of red 
velvet ribbon are placed one at the 
top and one against the front of the 
crown. 

—_—_—_—_— 


LOVING CUPS. 
O less than five of this style, of 
silver-gilt, are the property of 
the “ Worshipful Company of Skin- 
ners,” in London, Each of these 
five is of seventy-two ounces 
weight, and about sixteen and a half 
inches in height, All these “ loving 
cups” are madein the form of cocks, 
in allusion to the name and coat of 
armor of William Cockayne, to 
whose order they were made in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, 
and by him bequeathed to the com- 
pany. The cocks stand on the backs 
of turtles, and the heads lift off for 
drinking. 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 

Vinemsta Sweet-potato Puppine.—Six common- 
sized sweet-potatoes—altogether they should weigh 
from one and a half to two pounds—six ounces of 
butter, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, five eggs, 
one pint of milk, one gill of brandy, one gill of wine. 
Boil the potatoes and mash them thoroughly ; while 
hot mix in the butter. Mix them well. Then beat in 
the sugar, and add the eggs, which should be beaten 
till very light, firet separately, then together. Stir in 
the milk, and when all is well mixed add the brandy and 
wine. Bake in a well-buttered dish, without pastry. 
‘To be eaten hot or cold, and without sauce. Turn the 
pudding out on a flat china dish, and sprinkle it over 
with sifted sugar. If preferred, this batter may be 
used for a filling to pie-plates lined with puff paste. 
There should be only a lower crust. 

Cavtrornta Sanp Taxrts.—One pound of sugar, one 
ound of flour, half a pound of butter, half a pound of 
oA hed almonds, two eggs, leaving out the white of 
one. Work the butter to a cream, add to it first the 
flour, then the sugar and the eggs. Roll out very thin, 
and cut out in forms, Have ready some powdered 
sugar and cinnamon mixed. Wash the tarts over with 
the beaten white of the egg left out of the cake. Sift 
the powder over them, and stick a few blanched al- 
monds on the top of each—say three or four. The 
form-cutters can be purchased at a tin-shop in the 
shape of stars, hearts, ovals, oblongs, etc. When wash- 
ing the tarts with the beaten white of egg, a new cam- 
el’s-hair brush may be used. 

Coooa-nut TornG.—One cocoa-nut grated, one and a 
half cups of sugar, half a cup of water, whites of two 
eggs. Make the sugar, which must be white and pul- 
verized, into a syrup with the water. Let it come toa 
boil, aud then cool, When cold add the cocoa-nut. 
Add the whites of two eggs, beaten to a stiff frouh and 
seasoned delicately with vanilla. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
UNANIMOUS APPROVAL OF MEDICAL STAFF. 

Dr. T. G. Comstookx, Physician at Good Samaritan 
Hospital, St. Lonis, Mo., says: ‘For years we have 
used it in this hospital, in dyspepsia and nervous dis- 
eaves, and as a drink during the decline and in the 
convalescence of lingeriug fevers. It has the unani- 
mous approval of our medical staff.””—({ Adv.) 





“LOVE SEES NO FAULTS,” 

it has been said ; but,when a woman is dragged down, 
emaciated, wan, and a shadow of her former self, with 
never a cheerful word, she can be no longer beantiful 
or lovable. Nature may have been generous in her 
gifts, and endowed her with all the charms of her sex, 
but disease has crept in unawares and stolen the roses 
from her cheeks, the lustre from her eye, and the sun- 
shine from her heart. But to be well again lies in 
your own power. Take Dr. Pierce's *‘ Favorite Pre- 
scription,” it will cure you; thousands have been 
cured by it. Nothing equals it for all the painful 
maladies and weaknesses peculiar to women. Price 
reduced to one dollar. By druggists.—[Adv.) 





Sir James Pacer, President British Medical Associa- 
tion, says that 70,000 deaths are annually caused by 
nervous diseases in England, and that there is no more 
powerful and effectual nerve tonic than Liebig Co.’s 
Coca Beef Tonic is evidenced by the emphatic testi- 
mony of the most eminent physicians. For malaria, 
debility, sick-headache, dyspepsia, monthly suffering, 
and biliousness it is incomparable.—( Adv.) 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's 
Coooainr. The superiority of Burnerr’s FLavorine 
Exrnaots consists in their perfect purity and strength. 
—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. I1 has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
‘HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The author of this book, published by D. Appleton & 
Co., furnishes houses and rooms artistically and eco- 
nomically; and will promptly send estimates of cost 
on application, For terms, references, &c., address 
* Home,” P. O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York. 









‘swiss MILK FOOD 
SWISS 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 

















ISSUE PAPER FLOWER-MAKING fully 
described and illustrated in Supplement No. 3 


BENTLEY’S CATALOGUE 


of Novelties in Art Needlework, &c. 
Not merely a few hints, but carefully writ- 
ten and explicit instructions, with dia- 
grams for cutting all the parts, detail 
plement drawings of the different manipulations, 
reparate- and pictures of the completed flowers. 
ly for Lic., Contains also much other matter of 
or for 25¢. we interest to ladies who do fancy work. 
send our full 82 large pages with several hun- 
Catalogue (in- U 


This 
Sup- 


dred illustrations 


E BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
12 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


cluding supplem’t), 
192 pp., nearly 3000 
illustrations, 


200 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY ; 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 


Beautiful Assorted Scrap Pictures, by Mail, 
for 0c. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y- 





BAKING-POWDER TRAMPS. 





Tue danger to the public health from the in- 
discriminate use of the many lime and alum bak- 
ing-powders of commerce has been so fully ex- 
posed that everybody desires to avoid them. As 
“forewarned is forearmed,” housekeepers will 
thank us for apprising them of the special efforts 

t present being made to dispose of such pow- 
ders in this vicinity. 

The proprietors of some of the worst of these 
powders are now going from house to house, try- 
ing, by means of a trick, or so-called test, with 
heat and water, to show that their article is as 
good as the Royal Baking Powder, making the 
comparison with this brand because everybody 
recognizes it to be absolutely pure and whole- 
some; the object, of course, being to supply their 
own goods in place of the Royal, which house- 
keepers have for so many years relied upon to 
puff up the morning biscuit, and to make the 
light, palatable, and wholesome roli, cake, and 
pastry for which it is famous. 

The housekeeper will do well to be on her 
guard against these baking-powder tramps, Ev- 
ery intelligent person knows that any goods ped- 
died from house to house in this manner, or that 
are given away in samples, or sought to be intro- 
duced by secretly traducing the character of other 
goods well known to be pure and reliable, have 
no merits of their own, and have failed to find 
purchasers through legitimate means. 

We are informed, as a matter of fact, that one 
of these tramps is trying to introduce a powder 
that has been found by the Government chemist 
to be 11.85 per cent. lime, while the other peddles 
a powder that is 20 per cent. alum—one a pow- 
erful caustic, the other a corrosive poison. 

No such tricks or jugglery will be apt to de- 
ceive any intelligent person. The housekeeper 
who has used her Royal Baking Powder ever 
since she discarded cream of tartar and soda, 
knows more about its qualities than all the 
tramps in the country can teach her, The eru- 
cial test to which she has put the Royal Baking 
Powder-—the test of actual and successful work 
in the preparation of pure and wholesome food, 
under which it has never failed—is entirely sat- 
isfactory to her. She has always had “ good- 
luck” with it in making light, sweet, and delicious 
bread, biscuit, and cake, and has placed it, to stay, 
at the head of her housekeeping favorites. She 
knows that it has been officially approved by the 
Government chemists as the best, and we imag- 
ine that the baking-powder tramp who attempts 
to supplant its place in her confidence will find 
this a bad year for his business. 

> IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
HIRES Packages, 25e. § Makes 5 gallons of a 
delicious, sparkling, and wholesome 


beverage. Suid by all druggists, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 25e. C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa, 












Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Seld only in cans, 

Roya Baxine Powperr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


STATUE OF 
“Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and ped- 
estal for the reception of this great 
work, in order to raise funds for 
its completion, have prepared a 
miniature Statuette six inches in 
height—the Statue Bronzed; Ped- 
estal Nickel-silvered—which they 
are now delivering to subscribers 
throughout the United States at 
One Dollar Each, This attractive 
souvenir and Mantel or Desk orna- 
ment is a perfect fac-simile of the 
model furnished by the artist. The 
Statuette in same metal, trelve 
inches high, at Five Dollars Each, 
delivered. Address,with remittance, 

RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 
American Committee of the Statne 
-, of Liberty, 33 Mercer Street, N. Y. 


HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER- SKATE, 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 

MOST COMPLETE, SCIENTIFIC SKATE, and 
by Rink Men as the MOST 
DURABLE one in the market. 
Liberal terms to the trade. For 
new 48-page Iilus- 
trated Catalogue, 
send 4c. stamp to 


M. C. HENLEY, Richmond, Ind. Mention this paper. 








10 New Fancy Scrap Pictures,large Horse's Head, Kit- 
tens, Dogs. Girls, Mottues, &c., and 4 (uo 2 alike) 
large Remembrance Cards, 10c, Book Co., Nassau, N.Y. 
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A BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, /.2.S., Pres. or THE Rovat Cot. or SURGEONS, 
Encianp, AND ALZ orner Leapinc AuTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 


Countless Beanteous Ladies, inclading Mrs. Lillie Langtry, recommend its virtues 
AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 
B: The following from the world-renowned Songstressis asample of thousands of Testimonials. 


Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATTI, Dp 


“HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR ‘ 
THE. HANDS AND COMPLEXION” Pe oy eae 


s’ Soap is for Sale through- 
pout the Civilized World, 





eT & 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 
They are made of the finest silk and best Australian Wool, and are the most 
thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 








SOMETHING NEW. 
PONPON POMPADOUR. 


Feather light, naturally curly, does not require front 
piece or switch, most becoming, from $2 upward. 

MY GRAY HAIR depot is known as the largest, 
finest, and most reliable; and, as to prices, I cannot 
be undersold, Gray Hair warranted genuine or money 
refunded 


THE MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 


for front and back is still the rage, requires no nets or 
hairpins, and imparts a marvellously youthful appear- 
ance, $5 and upward. 

5000 FRONT PIECES of every description and of 
best workmanship sold at less than cost. Hair-dress- 
ing and shampooing a specialty. Hair cutting and 
curling on the premises by best French artists. FRONT 
PIECES DRESSED while you wait, 25 cents each. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE FEATHER - LIGHT 
SWITCHES, naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 

The world-renowned 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


or Transparent Enamel for the Complexion, is unsur- 
passed. Imparts a brilliant transparency. Kemoves 
all wrinkles and all other blemishes, Recommended 
by physicians, Warranted or money refunded. Ex- 
clusively used by the belles of Europe and America, 
‘Tested and applied on premises free of charge. $1 and 
$1.50 per box. 


L. SHAW, 


54 WEST i4th SiT., NEAR 6th AVE., 3 DOORS 
FROM MACY’S. 












2 
FOOD 


7. INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. The most 

nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 

Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians. 

Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The Care and 

Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE, & CO., Boston, Mass. 


_ MRS. C. 
THOMPSON, 
HAIR, 


32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 


English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style. $3 and voward 

FEDORAS LA JARMAN, and LANGTRYS in 
great varie ties anl shades, 

Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists. 
Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 

Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
ful ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $12. 

GRAY HAIR, in genuine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other dealers, including pure white hair. 

Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON'S, 
32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number.) 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 

















HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 


Just issued, the 
Summer Supplement 
of my Catalogue, 
“Home Beautiful.” It 
contains the largest how to eut and make 
number of illustra- TISSUE PAPER 


U 
M 
tions and descriptions M FLOWERS. This 
E 
R 


to those who love 
fancy work. It also 
contains cuts and de- 
scription showing 


of Novelties of any is by all odds the most 
book previously pub- instructive book ont, 
lished. It is full of and is well worth the 
interest to dealers and price, 15 cents. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 


Art Needlework Establishment, 















Contains no shellac or acid to rot and 
crack the shoe. It preserves the Ie ather, 
and makes a beautifuljet black finish. Bot- 
tle contains DOUBLE QUANTITY. Try it, 
and you will use no other, Have your 
shoe dealer keep it. Warranted. 


GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Mfrs., Boston, 
| For $1.50 I furnish the 
es largest stamping outfit 

yet advertised. (Look at this) 100 all choice pat- 

terns with powder and pad. Send for my new illus- 


trated Catalogue. A. W. HANINGTON, 
45 Lispenard Street, New York. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 
N ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Millinery, ——- of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23 Street, New York. 
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Le Boutilier Brothers, 
Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. 


Closing out entire stock of Summer 
Goods at reduced prices. Silks, Dress 


Goods, Suits, Underwear, Gloves, Laces, 
Parasols, Satines, Ginghams, Lawns, White 
Goods, Ribbons, &c. 

Mail Order Department thoroughly 
equipped, insuring prompt attention. 


AUAREINE DES ABEL s 


PARFUMERIE 








PERFUMER TO FOREIGN COURTS. 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


ROYAL THRIDACE AND VELOUTINE SOAPS, 
THRIDACE PERFUMERY, 
KADSURA, POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, &c. 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie., 


Represented by G. Bossange, 


476 and 478 BROOME ST., New York. 


Soie Agents for the United States. 
For sale by | the fine trade, 


a UMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from 
infancy to old’ age, are positively cured by the 
Coricuna Remepirs. 

Curiovra Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities aud 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Cutiovra, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cuticura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Coriouna, 50 cents; Re- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25 cents. Prepared by the Porrer 
Deve anp Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

3" Send for “ How ro Cure Skin Diseases.” 


e-a COMPANION. 


As a sea-side companion THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
popularity. This powder is a med- 
lcated preparation, It removes 
and prevents tan, freckles, sun- 
burn, redness, pimples, irritation, 
and all blemishes of the skin. It 
supplies a want most sensibly felt 
by society ladies. It reproduces 
the bloom of youth. THE LA- 
BLACHE FACE POWDER is 
sold by all reliable druggists, or 
will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of a 50-cent postal note, or 25 2-cent stamps. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 58 Winter 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE INDIAN TROUBLES. 


A CENTURY OF DISHONOR, A 
Sketch of the United States Government’s 
Dealings with some of the Indian Tribes. 
By H. H., Author of “ Verses,” “Bits of 
Travel,” &, With a Preface by Bishop 
Whipple and an Introduction by President 
Seelye. pp. x.,458. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 





and 


yay 








A nomber of striking cages of breach of faith, heart- 
less banishment from homes confirmed to the Indians 
by solemn treaties, and wars wantonly provoked in 
order to make an excuse for dispossessing them of 
their lands, are grouped together, making a panorama 
of outrage and oppression which will arouse the hu- 
manitarian instincts of the Nation to the point of de- 
manding that justice shall be done toward our savage 
wards... . “H. H.” succeeds in holding up to the 
public eye a series of startling pictures of Indian 
wrongs, drawn from a century of American history.— 
N.Y. Tribune. 


The above work sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Harren’s CataLoaur sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GALLS’ BIG. CAT 
ING S BIG, CAT- 
ALOGUE has 176 pages of New and Choice Stamrtne 
Parrerns for all kinds of Embroidery. Price 15c. 
Our Insrkxvotrton Boox gives full directions for Dry 
and Wet Stamping, also Instruction for Kensineton, 
Lusrra and Hanp Patntina. Price 15c. 

New Svamerne Ovurrit, containing Alphabet (26 let- 
ters), 35 Stamping Patterns, Box Powder, Pad, a Felt 
Tidy, Imported Silk to work it, Instruction Book and 
Big Catalogue (mentioned above) Price $1.00. 

Exrra STAMPING Parrerns :—Morning Glories, 10c. 
Apple Blossoms, 10c. Sheaf of Wheat, 15c. Cluster 
of Strawberries, 10c. Forget-me-nots, 15c. Calla Lily, 
5c. Pansies, Uc. Pond Lilies, 15c. Outline Design, 
10c. Golden Rod and Asters, 15c. Sprig of Sumac, 15c. 
Poppies, 15c. Woodbine, 15c. 

SPECIAL OFFER! !_Rverythina in this advertiae- 
ment for $2.00, J. EF. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 














WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY AnD STRAW GOODS. 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 


NEW YORK 


CITY. 
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\ PuBLl co. 
Dint8 Jacob St. P.O. Box, 3491. 
New York 


we onsow 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


in all shades, extra fine quality, all the latest 
styles, and an immense stock of Human Hair 
Goods constantly on hand. I import direct the 
raw stock, and as I am an experienced manu- 
facturer, I can sell at retail all goods at the lowest 
wholesale prices! Send for Catalogue, free. 


A. SIMONSON, 34 East: 14th ‘St. N N, Y: 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


is offered a three months’ trial subscription from July 
2d, to the Art Interchange, which will include three 
beantiful colored studies, viz.: Pink and White 
Chrysanthemums (size 20 x 144), Cardinal 
Flower and Golden- Rod (10 x 13), and a Marine 
Water-Color Sketch (10 x 13), by Harry Chase. In 
addition there will be six large supplements of outline 
designs (full size) for painting and embroidery, besides 
seventy-two pages of designs and text, giving careful 
instructions in artistic house furnishing, painting, em- 
broidery, and all other kinds ofart work. Any question 
from subscribers answered in the paper; over four 
thousand individual replies to date. Sample copy, 
with colored plate of pansies. ee nts. Address 
EK ! KRCHANGE, 
Mention this paper. 37 & 39 W. 22d St. New York. 












COLUMBIA TRICYCLES 

and Bicycles. 

“The tricycle is with me a 
not uncommon prescription, 
and is far more useful than 
many a dry,formal,medicinal 
one which I had to write on 

vaper.”— B. W. Riot akpson, 
M.D., F.R.S Illustrated 
Catalogue Sent Free. 

THE POPE WF’G CO., 

598 wW jashington St., Boston. 


GUILMARD POMPADOUR, 
THE LATEST STYLE, 
A MAGNIFICENT FRONT COIFFURE. 


This Pompadour is beautiful and natural, like all 
other styles Invented by 


H. CUILMARD, 
841 Broadway, New York 
PRICE, TEN DOLLARS. 





City. 





The best elastic bone in the world for dressmaking 
purposes. Ladies are delighted withit. Forsale by the 
wholesale and retail trade. Ask your merchant for it; if 
he does not keep it, any amount desired will be sent you 
postpaid on receipt of Ls ic e, 15 cents per yard. Samples 
free. Address The ARREN FEATHER- 
BONE Co., THREE OALS. MICHIGAN. 
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Ordinary Velv et. 


9 LURIGHS' ASH ON QUARTERLY. 


A Magazine published at the beginning of 
each season, 


containing a variety of interesting 


reading-matter, and a complete Illustrated Price- 
list of the latest fashions—being a compendium 


branches, by the aid of 


which any lady, at any point, however distant, 
xan do her shopping in the New York Market. 
Fall Number will be issued on September 


Subscription price, 


FIFTY CENTS Per Year. 


Address THE FASHION PUBLISHING CO., 


P. 0. Box 3491. 


18 Jacob St., N. Y. 


Invaluable for the Freshness and 
Beauty of the Complexion 


9 RUE DE LA PAIX, 
Celebrated UM Paris. 
Sold by the Fine Trade. 
G. BOSSANGE, Agent, 


and the SKIN. 
G CHARLES FAY, 
The Most Uf yy Perfumer, 
RICE POWDER. 
Prepared with Bismuth, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. Y 
R. D. WARBURG & Cie- 
476--478 Broome street, New York. 
See Lantes P % ; ¥ 
XAAX 





id 
FERRIS BkOS., Wrrs sl Whitest, N.Y. 





~ FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


Absolutely Pure. Natural Color and Flavor. 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J. E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discriminating public. 


by the 

r. (late Supt'd’ t of th 
ospital, — author * several books on 
A = 





— 5 sc a 
Dr. H. H. en eck 


Goiden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 





$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixt Avenvur, New Yous. 





DO YOU DREAD WRINKLES? 


The death-blow to youthful looks and the sure warning of age, which we would not dread if 


we could keep back the wrinkles. 


“Try it, and you will never be without it.” 


PALM KOSMEO will "surely and positively prevent 


them, and keep the skin smooth and never chap. 


Price, $1.00 a Box. 


I am happy to say to my thousand customers: 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, Patentee of the Thompson Wave, 


32 East 14th Street, New York. Make no mistake in the number. 


LAST SHIPMENT OF 
FRENCH SATEENS. 


Just received, very desirable patterns, Navy Blue 
Grounds, small figures, Also, Dark Brown, Black, 


and Olive. 
PARASOLS. 
Closing out the balance of our Black and Colored 
Satin Coachings BELOW CosT. 
Lot No. 1, $2.00 each ; former price, 98. 00. 
= 2, 23.75 “ 4.00. 
Our Ribbon Department is now complete, with every 


width and shade of Ribbon at POPU LAR 
PRICES. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 
Dawei KS 





Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Dry Goods, Millinery, 
Fancy Articles, &c. 


“Blway & Sth St, N.Y. 
SOPER & TAYLOR, 


GOODS AND GENERAL COMMIS. 
SION MERCHANTS, 
30 East ld4th Street, New York. 


LATE WITH 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


We purchase all kipds of g 
furnished free on application 


To Hmbroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & Anustrono’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins, All good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRY 


oods, 


Samples and prices 
No commission charged. 











THE BEST PICTURE OF 
GENERAL GRANT. 

A finely executed Steel-Engraving of U. 8S. Grant 
engraved by Gugler, and printed on heavy plate paper, 
size, 22x28 inches. Ind ia proofs, $3.50. Plain Proofs, $2 
Mailed to any address on receipt of price. Agents 
wanted everywhere, to whom liberal terms will be 


given. For terms, etc., apply to CLEAVES, MAC. 
DONALD, & CO., 45 Temple P1., Boston, Mass. 


LADIE Stationery for their co 


should ingnire for Crane’s L 
and Envelopes to match 
These goods are presented 
Superfine Brands, the z unsurpassed in 
Purity, Tone, and Beautiful S« ft } nish by even the 
finest foreign productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a 
variety of tints and surfaces. 


WHO prefer to use a nice quality of 
rrespondence 
dies’ Note Papers, 













FACIA L DEVELOPMENT. 
ales of chee ‘ks and neck, making them 
plump and rosy; also rules for using 

no Mo ay und body —all for 530 cta 

, Home Se he oor for 
CURE ‘::D EA F 

THE 

PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
tion and even whispers heard distinctly, We refer to 
those using them, Send for descriptive circular with tes- 
way, N. ) successor to Dr. Peck. Mention this paper. 

a 


Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
dumbbells, to develop every muscle 
Prof - Dowd, 
Ana Ae ulture, 16°E. 14th St.. 
Peck’s Patent Improved Artificial Ear Drums 
in position, but invisible to others. All Conversa- 
timonials, free. Address, F. HISCOX, 853 Broad- 
Per Year: 






HARPER'S MAGAZINK,....... dattdenteckaaea $4 09 
Pee FO RINE dino ccsciccdececedenesics 4 00 
BARPEIS BAZAR oo ccccccccdccccccsessccecce 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 

(One Number a week for 52 weeks) .10 60 


HARPER’S HANDY SERIES (One 


Number a 
week for 52 weeks). ee eae 


.15 00 

Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 

Each is pre-eminent in its own department.—J, Y. 
World. 

A file of these 
library in itself 


publications would be 
Boston Globe 


a complete 


Their value is, indeed, great and permanent; and 
we —— them anew and more emphatically to 
the appreciation of the public Vv. ¥ Sits. 

The superb periodicals offer a complete epitome of 
the year. Philade phia Ledger. 


One or the other of these journals should find its 
way into every family.—Southern Planter, Richmond, 
Va. 

The best of the kind in the conntry, 
the world.—Springjield Reput 


or, in fact, in 

lican. 

HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents pet Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square library wiil be furnished 
gratuitously en appl to Hasrer & Luorucns, 





number. 


icallon 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of lues. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 





@ HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and fuur thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 





Cents in Postage Stamps. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 








VOLUME XVIIL, NO. 35. 
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FOND MAMMA. “ Way, I THOUGHT YOU AND LITTLE 
BUT YOU 


LITTLE MISS FASHION, “So WE ARE; 


FLOssY BROWN WERE GREAT FRIENDS.” 
WOULDN'T HAVE ME PLAY WITH A LITTLE 


GIRL WHO DRESSES HER DOLL IN LAST YEAR'S FASHIONS, WOULD YOU, MAMMA ?” 


wr 3 
FACKTLE. 

One of the pillars of our State, a Member of Assem- 
bly, with no education to speak of, but plenty of con- 
fidence and fondness for the sound of his own voice, 
grew excited during the last session over what he call- 
ed “ the pressure under a bill,” 

*There’s something mysterious in that Dill,” said 
he. “It struck me suddenly, as if a little bird brought 
the news. I can see it in the air; I can feel it in my 
bones, At any moment there may be an explosion 
beneath our feet, and then we will see how blind we 
are.” ad 

A clergyman's son has heard a great deal of discus- 
sion about the manner in which Sunday should be 
spent, and in the course of it has heard that “God 
gave us Sunday as a day of rest.” That made an im- 
pression upon him. Last month he heard the fire- 
crackers and torpedoes exploded in the street days in 
advance of “the Fourth.” He told a little companion 
that it was wrong to anticipate the day in that way. 

“God has given us ove day on which to make all the 
noise we can,” said he. 


a 

Miss Edith Greene is learning to talk. She has a 
way of putting together the few words she knows in 
order to make the most of them. For instance, she 
calls all birds “ gee,” which means “ geese.” Then, 
again, she knows that the noise dogs make is called 
barking. In the country the other day she heard the 
crowing of a rooster for the first time. ‘* Oh,” said 
she, greatly pleased, ‘just hear the gee bark !” 

oceania 

Little Sammy was looked upon as quite a prodigy in 
the Farr family. It was customary to have him show 
off for the entertainment of guests. One morning Mr. 
Farr said, “‘ Now, Sammy, get your Bibie and read to 





us, beginning with the verse at which you chance to 
open.” This was to convince his hearers that Sammy 
had not been made familiar with certain chapters only. 

Having opened the book, Sammy read, in loud and 
measured tones, “‘ ‘ Neither do men light a candle and 
put it under a bustle,’ ” etc. 


dnsiimaciiliiciniinese 
HILLS—BILLS. 

Who'll pay the bills 

If I go to the hills 

For the cure of my ills, 

Where nothing is cheap 

And the prices are steep, 

— as steep as the hills? 

Who'll pay the bills ? 


The doctors declare 

I must straightway repair 

To the White Mountains, where 
Relief I will find 

For the body and mind. 

But it gives me the chills 
When I think of the bills! 


Oh, gladly I'd go 

Where the cool breezes blow, 
But my funds are as low 

As my health—don’t you see? 
So there’s no chance for me 
To be cured of my ills, 

For who'll pay the bills? 


omaamagng@pmepies 

A young lady, one of a crabbing party at Quogue, 
Long Island, refused to listen to the warnipgs of those 
who knew that the crabs will attack the feet of a per- 
son who wades through their hunting grounds. She 
said it was absurd to be afraid; she knew they would 
run at the sight of a human being—and, anyway, what 
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FISH MAN. “ WELL, YOUNG "UN, WHAT "LL YOU HAVE ?” 
YOUTH, “Two LOBSTERS, MISTER; AN’ PLEASE GIVE ME BIG ONES, COZ THEY ARE FOR A 


SICK MAN,” 


if they didn’t? With the utmost bravery she walked 
into the water, having'first removed her shoes and stock- 
ings. Net in hand, she walked along the edge of the 
bay, scooping up the lively creatures in a way to ex- 
cite the envy of those on shore. But presently she 
stood still, then she leaped into the air, and flung her 
net wildly from her; next she shrieked, ‘‘ Ob, help me 
out !—oh, give me your hand and let me get out!” 

It was plain that the crabs did not run at the sight 
of a human being. 

*T thought you were not afraid of the crabs,” said 
her admirer, in a whisper, half an hour later, when all 
were in the sail-boat going home. 

There was a roguish twinkle in her eyes as she 
thought what reply to make. “I wasn’t afraid of 
them,” said she; ‘‘they are all right. Jt was my feet 1 
was afraid of !” ; 

Every housekeeper is familiar with the old trick of 
the servants, in bringing the bread to the table, to put 
the stale slices on top forthe family. A friend of ours 
used to get the better of them, however. When the 
bread was brought on, if he saw that the dry cuts were 
nar he would call the girl, and say, “ Here, 

ary, take this down, and bring me some kitchen 
bread.” Once was enough in any case; the new girl 
soon came to her senses. 








A sight-seer was trying to reach Riverside Park the 
other day by walking along the river bluff from a point 
a few blocks above the park. He asked an Irishman 
in the door of a squatter’s hut if he was going in the 
right direction. 

“Vis,” said the man, “ but ye’d bether take the road 
beyant.” 

* Why can’t I go right ahead over the lots 2?” 

“Ye can,” said the Lrishman, “but the holes and 
the rocks will break your heart.” 


——._—_——_ 


Mrs. Loveworty. “Did you hear how Mr. Jones 
spoke of marriage to Miss Smith ?” 

Mrs. Newsy. “No; do tell me about it.” 

Mrs. L. “ He said to her, ‘1 have a Jetter here, Miss 
Smith, from my sister. She advises me to tell you of 
my affectionate interest in you, and ask you to be my 
wife,’” 

Mrs. N. “ How very strange, and how very interest- 
ing! What did Miss Smith say ?” 

Mus. L. ‘* She snid, ‘ Mr. Jones, take my advice, and 
don’t do it.’ ” 

ns. N. ‘ Did she indeed? I wonder, now, if she 
could call that a proposal from Mr. Jones 2” 

Mus. “Only a sort of sealed proposal, I should 

think.” 


























“ DESE YER NEW-FASHION HAMMOCK BEDS IS COOL ’NUFF, BUT IT "PEARS TO ME DAT AS TO 
DE COMFORT UV EM, D’AIN'T MUCH DIFFERENT FROM SLEEPIN’ ON DE FLO’.” 





“HaB MERCY! 
A MOUF, AN’ IS A-GRINNIN’ AT ME! 





I's GOT DE ‘LIRIUM TRIMLINGS SURE. DAR'S MY BIG TOE GOT TEEF AND 
” 











